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NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won't you send 
us a check— 
please? 


Thank You! 





















National 
Collection 
Stickers 
1. “Standard” 


Five in the series, exact size as 
shown (upper half of this page), 
printed in two tones of blue on 
gummed white paper. 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 
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Just to 
Kemind You-- | 


) that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! | 
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for this past due 
account will be 
| appreciated. 
We'll be watch- 
ing for it! 


Many Thanks! 
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“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,”’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘W orth 
More Than Gold” 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


© 1934 


SaCRED TRUST 





2. “Gold” 


An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.” ) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 






TREAT YOUR CREDIT 





\ Sac RED TRUST 
\ 





St. Louis. 
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A Friendly 
Reminder! 


As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘“Worth 
More Than Gold” 





© 1934 
ERE 


N.R.C.A. 
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Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won't you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 






© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
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Peeeeeeeeeses esses 
aecaeee en eee ee eee eae ee eee ee: 


Past Due! 





Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 
Safeguard Your Credit— 
It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 


© 1934 TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
oe 
aan SACRED TRUST 
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Ready Now! 


1936 Department Store 
Group Proceedings and 
Convention Addresses 


Most of the discussions in the Department Store 
Group Conferences at the Omaha Convention cen- 
tered around the selling of “soft lines” of mer- 
chandise on deferred payments—the most-discussed 
topic in the retail credit field today. 


Every phase of this vital subject was gone into— 
thoroughly—by leading credit executives from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. Many dis- 
cussed in detail their experiences with the different 
plans: Letters of Credit, Coupon Books, Budget 
Accounts, Extended Charge Accounts, etc. 

In addition, many other subjects of direct inter- 
est to all credit granters were threshed out—in 
direct discussions. A few of these subjects are: 


Installment Selling (Hard Lines) 
Selling Electric Refrigerators on the 
Meter Basis 
Credit Sales Promotion: 
—Reviving Inactive Accounts 
—Analyzing Accounts to Stimulate 
Buying in More Departments 
Procedure in Declining Credit 
Control of Overlimit Buying 
Authorizing Systems 
Service Charges for Cashing Checks 
Carrying Charges on Overdue Accounts 


All of the Convention addresses were included in 
this year’s book. These cover every phase of retail 
credit, so you get the “meat” of the whole Conven- 
tion for the price of the “Group Proceedings” alone. 

Everyone interested in retail credit—regardless 
of his line of business—should have this book. 


Edition Limited. Order Now -- 
As Many as You Will Need 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid 

National Retail 

Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. - - St. Louis, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 
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Obey the Consent Decree! 


N July 31, with Mr. R. P. Shealey, Washington 
Counsel, I called upon Messrs. Russell Hardy and 
Harold L. Schilz, Special Assistants to the Attor- 
ney-General, to discuss certain action taken by the directors 
and the members of this Association in Convention assem- 
bled at Omaha last June and particularly the changes in 
our Constitution and By-Laws affecting membership— 
also the wording of circular, “A Condition of Member- 
ship,” in which reference is made to Conditions 1 and 2 ot 
the Stipulation of May 6, 1936, and which is mailed to 
each new member of the Association. 

Mr. Schilz called to my attention a letter of the 
Honorable John Dickinson, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, dated June 10, and addressed to Mr. Lawrence Mc 
Daniel, who was in charge of the case for the National 
Retail Credit Association and the National Consume 
Credit Reporting Corporation. 

A letter from Mr. Dickinson, dated August 1, is 
quoted: 

“Pursuant to your conversation with Messrs. Hardy 
and Schilz on yesterday, there is enclosed herewith a cop\ 
of letter dated June 10, 1936, which the Department dis- 
patched at that time to Honorable Lawrence McDaniel. 

“It is understood that the body of such letter is to be 
published in the September issue of The Crepir Wor p.”’ 

For the enlightenment of our entire membership we are 
publishing below the letter of June 10 to Mr. McDaniel: 

There has been called to the attention of the Department 
a copy of The Crepir Wor.p, the official publication of your 
Association, for June, 1936, which contains a copy of the Con 
sent Decree entered in the National Retail Credit Association 
matter, and the Information in Contempt and the Stipulation 
in the above case. This publication also contains an Explana- 
tion prepared by yourself relative to the above proceeding. 

In view of the fact that you are to make a statement at 
the forthcoming convention of the Association at Omaha, Ne 
braska, which is to convene on June 16, 1936, relative to the 
prohibitions of the Consent Decree, the Department desires to 
call to your attention certain of the statements contained in 
the Explanation which appear to it to be erroneous and which, 
if made in your address to the membership, may tend to mislead 
such members. 

In the fourth paragraph of the Explanation appears the 
following statement: 

“The Department of Justice admits that the monopoly is good 
for all concerned; the merchant, the retail buyer, and business 
generally; that the great volume of retail business could not 
be carried on with the small percentage of loss incident to 
credit granting if this information was not quickly available; 
that if the Government had felt that the monopoly was harmful 
to the public generally, they would have asked for the dissolu- 
tion of the Association and the indictment on criminal charges 
of those responsible for the monopoly.” * 

That statement is not a correct interpretation of the purpose 
of the original suit in equity brought against the National 
Retail Credit Association. An examination of paragraph thirty- 
seven of the petition in equity discloses that the suit was par- 
ticularly directed at monopolies of credit reporting and credit 
information, which were being obtained by the Credit Bureau 
members of the Association in the regions exclusively assigned 
to such Bureaus by it, and against the collective monopoly that 
the Association was obtaining throughout the United States. 
The suit in equity sought to restrain and prevent certain prac- 
tices by means of which such monopolies were being consum 
mated. 
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The Explanation further states: “I think the Government 
will admit that no one deliberately and wilfully violated the 
Decree.” A careful examination of the Information in Con 
tempt in the above case disclosed that in paragraph twenty-five 
the defendants are charged with having “jointly and severally, 
willfully and knowingly disobeved and violated the injunctive 
provisions contained in the said Decree, by the means, in the 
manner, and for the purposes set forth.” 

Because of the prohibitions contained in the Decree, in our 
view, it is misleading for you to emphasize action that may be 
taken individually by members of your Association in the 
manner set out in the tenth paragraph of your Explanation (at 
top of second column of page 35 of The Crepir Woritp). We 
believe that the emphasis should be more particularly placed 
on the specific provisions of the Decree relating to acts of re 
fusal of direct inquiries which are enjoined under such terms 

These remarks are being directed to your attention in a 
spirit of cooperation, with a hope that the correct interpretation 
of the Decree and of the Contempt proceedings, which subse 
quently followed, may be presented before your membership. 

Condition 1 of the stipulation dated May 6, 1936, 
which was published on page 34 of the June Crepit 
Wor p, follows: 

That all individual members, that is, merchants, stores 
and the like, of the Association and the Corporation will 
strictly refrain from any agreement or tacit understand- 
ing that they will refuse to answer direct inquiries for 
credit reports and information and will abandon any 
agreement and understanding and concerted practice of 
referring all such direct inquiries to Credit Bureaus of the 
Association or Corporation of which they are members. 

Explanation of Mr. McDaniel, paragraph 2, second 
column, page 35 (June Crepir Wor LD), should be dis 
regarded except for the following sentence: 

“Every store should handle the direct inquiries on the 
merit of each inquiry.” 

In order to show that we not only desire but intend to 
work in harmony with the spirit and purpose of the Con- 
sent Decree, all members receiving direct inquiries are 
urged to handle each one on its merits—in other words, in 
such manner as in the judgment of the member is ad 
visable. 

The Consent Decree specifically prohibits firms or indi- 
viduals extending credit from having any agreement with 
each other or with the Credit Bureaus as to the manner 
of handling credit inquiries. In answering such inquiries, 
it is permissible for a member to send a copy of his answer 
to the local Credit Bureau for the purpose of building the 
files of the Credit Bureau, provided that the Bureau re- 
ceiving the copy will not discriminate against the firm or 
individual making the direct inquiry. 








Important Notice 


It is the desire of the National Office, and 
we know it is the intention of every member, 
to comply with all provisions of the Consent 
Decree as published in the June (1936) Credit 
World. If there is any question pertaining to 
the Consent Decree which may not be clear 
to you, this office will, upon request, submit 
it to our Washington Counsel, who will in turn 
discuss it with the Attorney-General’s office. 




















T IS an established fact that a customer is a store’s 
best prospect. A person who is accustomed to com- 
ing into your store at intervals can more easily be 

persuaded to come in more frequently, and buy still more, 
than can someone who has never been in your place of 
business. We already have, in our Credit Department, a 
list of the many thousand people who are and should be 
our customers at all times. 

In this day of keen competition, an account inactive 
for a period of ninety days or more, in all probability, 
represents a lost customer. It is possible that the cus- 
tomer has decided to buy for cash, but it is better to as- 
sume that someone in the organization has made an 
error. 

Possibly there is some ill feeling toward the credit de- 
partment for having mailed notices before thoroughly ex- 
amining the account. Many cases have been discovered 
where proper attention has not been given customers re- 
garding exchanges or allowances on merchandise returned, 
misplacement of credits on accounts, and discourteous 
service among salespeople. 

In order to find out if possible the reasons that many 
of our accounts appear closed, a systematic follow-up is 
being made three times during the year at a cost of about 
3 per cent of the business received during the following 
month from those contacted. In the spring of 1935, we 
employed a young lady to phone these customers, with 
very fair results being obtained. 

We found in the neighborhood of $3,000 was entered 
on the books in thirty days, from an estimated number of 
about three hundred reopened accounts. Our accounts 
were again reviewed during the summer months of 1935, 
this being done by letter. The results were much more 
satisfactory than by phone. Apparently, customers resent 
phone calls. 

We mailed 1,680 letters with cards for reply. We 
found that, in thirty days, 423 accounts were reopened. 
The amount charged on those accounts in thirty days was 
$5,816.33. No response was given to 812 letters; 347 
cards were returned with the statement that the cus- 
tomers were paying cash, or were not interested in open- 
ing their accounts at that time; and 98 letters were re- 
turned, customers having moved: (leaving no address) or 
died. (See letter on page 13—Ed.) 

We found that special care must be taken that these 
letters are not mailed to deceased customers. It is very 
much resented at times by other members of the family. 

It would be very interesting reading if we had the 
space to give you the many replies from those who re- 
ceived letters. Some blamed the credit manager, the 
office, the salespeople, and even down to the delivery 
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Reviving Inactive 


And Closed Accounts 


By V. S. BOND 


Vice-President, Harry S. Manchester, Inc., Madison, Wis. 


man, who kicked a “ferocious pet dog.”’ A special effort 
was made to get in touch with those who offered com- 
plaints, asking them to call at the office and get in touch 
with the management to iron out these many troubles. 
To straighten out the difficulties may mean replacing a 
rug, a coat, or a dress. At times a cash refund was made 
when it was proved that an error had occurred. 

Just at this time letters are being sent out again and 
a customer just recently called at my office stating that 
his account had been closed last fall because no new fire 
insurance had been given to his company in the past six 
months! This call will no doubt be followed up by gas 
and oil companies, tire companies, etc. 

May we refer briefly to another type of closed account 
which is no end of worry to a credit department. Every 
retail establishment has many delinquent customers, those 
who require several months to balance small accounts 
through the collection department. We find that, if 
these same customers are given the privilege of reopening 
their accounts, 75 per cent of them revert to the collection 
department, no matter how carefully our terms of 30 to 
60 days are explained at the time a request is made for 
a new credit card. 

But to get back to the accounts that we want to reopen: 
The old saying that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure certainly applies in the field of preventing 
accounts from becoming inactive. 

Statistics taken from surveys of retail stores’ customers 
in various parts of the country show that between 10 and 
25 per cent of the average store’s accounts become in- 
active each year. If the rate of inactivity could be re- 
duced by half, there would be a 10 per cent increase in 
business without anywhere near an equal increase in cost. 
Practically everyone in a selling occupation knows of the 
highly profitable results secured by writing to inactive 
customers and persuading them to use their accounts 
again. 

And after all, so many customers become inactive for 
trivial reasons, or for no reason at all, that constant vigi- 
lance can easily help many of them. From time to time 
surveys of what happens to the average 100 customers 
lost have been made. The results are usually as follows: 

About 5 per cent are influenced to buy elsewhere by 
friends; 10 per cent buy elsewhere because of price; 
15 per cent have unadjusted grievances; and 70 per cent 
drift away for no particular reason. So it is quite obvious 
that many of the seventy out of the hundred lost cus- 
tomers could have been retained if they had been cul- 
tivated at the proper time. We believe that an intelligent 
and consistent follow-up system should be a virtual gold 
mine, not only in immediate business, but also in repeat 
business for a long time to come. 
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If you would sometimes like to 


give your customers additional 
credit facilities without altering 
your own set-up, two words 
should occur to you. 

No doubt there are other pos- 
sible long-term credit sources, 


but if you run over all the factors 


in your mind — customer good 
will, economy, absence of red 
tape, fair and considerate treat- 
ment, long experience in pleasing 
the public—we believe the two 
words *“*Morris Plan’’ will solve 
your problem if you are located 


in or near one of the cities below. 








MORRIS PLAN 


800 East Main 


THE 
MORRIS 
PLAN 


BANKERS 


STREET °* 


RICHMOND, 


ASSOCIATION 


VIRGINIA 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Morris Plan institutions in the following cities: 


Axron, On10 
Arpmore, Oxia. 
Asuevitte, N.C. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Ausurn, N. Y. 
Bactimore, MaryLanp 
Bartcesvitte, Oxia. 
Berke ey, CA. 
BincuamtTon, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bripceport, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Burra.o, New Yorx 
Burutncton, N. C. 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa 
CuHaTTanooca, TENN. 
Cincinnati, Onto 


CLEVELAND, On1o 
Dattas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Onto 
Denver, Co_orapo 
Des Moines, lowa 
Dututn, MINNESOTA 
Duruas, N. C. 
Fart River, Mass. 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Hotyoxe, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxvitie, Tenn. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lewiston, Maine 


Louisvitie, Ky. 

Ma vpen, Mass. 
Minneapouis, Minn. 
New Beprorp, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newport News, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norro.k, VIRGINIA 
Oak anp, CAL. 
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Ortanpo, FLoripa 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pererssurc, VIRGINIA 
Puitavecpnia, Pa. 
PuHoentx, ARIZONA 


PortLanp, Maine 
Provipence, R. I. 
RicHMOnND, VIRGINIA 
Roanoke, VIRGINIA 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
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San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Cat. 
Savannan, GEORGIA 
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Suawnee, Oxia. 
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Srocxton, Cat. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tampa, FLoripa 
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To.epo, Onto 


Torexa, Kansas 
Tucson, Arizona 
Tusa, Oxta. 

Urica, New Yor«x 
WasnincrTon, D. C 
Wartereury, Conn 
Warer.oo, Iowa 
Wesrercy, R. I. 

Wesr Warwick, R. I. 
Wicnita, Kansas 
Witmincton, Det. 
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Winston-Sacem, N. C. 
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Worcester, Mass. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 


Yorx, PENNSYLVANIA 
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N REVIEWING the credit situation ovet the past 

decade, one immediately realizes that credit has 

passed through various changes. Each step has either 
improved the preceding step, or has thrown us backward 
a notch or two. 

It is not necessary to review in detail the numerous 
forms of credit policies which have been used during the 
past ten years. As a whole, we believe that the credit 
situation in general, as the same may pertain to recoveries 
made on consumer accounts, has held up remarkably well. 
This, of course, is not to be accepted as an indication that 
some of the credit policies of the past, and perhaps to 
day, are what I would term absolutely safe and sane. 

| believe that any policy, which may accord the con 
sumer the privilege of purchasing within his ability to 
pay, might be termed a logical policy. However, we 
must bear in mind that the consumer, as a rule, will agree 
to almost any reasonable terms that we might suggest. 
As I view the situation, faulty points involved in the 
credit situation are not chargeable to the consumer at all, 
but rather to the merchant, who, instead of selling mer- 
chandise, attempts to sell credit terms. 

Many of us are constantly offering the consumer ridic 
ulously long and unsound terms. As a result, the con 
sumer is rapidly being educated along the lines of de- 
manding the most liberal terms obtainable. 

When we compete among ourselves, we naturally seem 
to try to outdo the other fellow, to the extent of prac- 
tically permitting the consumer to make his own terms. 
When that status is reached, then, I will say that we are 
not handling the credit situation in a safe and sane 
manner. 

Of course, the matter of controlling the situation lies 
absolutely within our credit department, and depends to 
a great extent upon the manner in which we cooperate, 
through our credit bureaus, with other firms in our com- 
munity, and with our National Association. 

A few years ago, credits became easy and credit terms 
were extended until we were all granting credit on ridicu- 
lous terms; and the time came when a great many cus- 
tomers had contracted to pay more in monthly payments 
than their total income amounted to! As a result, it was 
not long until the bubble burst and we found our ac- 
counts receivable ledgers loaded with accounts which we 
could not collect. We failed to follow Sane Credit 
Policies. ‘Today business is getting better, and if we ex- 

*Extracts from an address before the Twenty-Third Annual 


Convention, National Retail Credit Association, Omaha, Neb., 
June 16-19, 1936 
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Sane Credit Sales 
Policies and Promotions 


By WILLIAM E. GLASS* 
Secretary, The Cottrell Clothing Co., Denver, Colo. 


pand credit on the old basis, soon we will find ourselves 
in a similar situation—but who will be the men to con 
trol the expansion today? 

I believe the retail credit men of our nation comprise 
the only group which can control this and steer the ship 
of increasing business down the proper channel! By 
close cooperation among ourselves and our associations, 
under a plan of Sane Credit Policies, we can handle this 
increase in business in a profitable manner, and our firms 
will end up with a decided increase in net profits. 

How are we, as credit men, to do this? 

First: By pursuing a definite program of sane but 
progressive credit policies. 

Second: By bringing about a realization by the head of 
the credit department that one of his chief functions is 
sales promotion. 

Store heads frequently regard the credit department as 
a service feature only; they fail to see that it has any rela- 
tion to the growth of the business. If credit managers 
of stores were to walk into a meeting with the merchan- 
dising, advertising, controlling and operating heads, many 
of these men would ask, “What are you doing here?” 

Yet this attitude is all wrong, and there is evidence 
of a change here and there. Credit managers are now 
being viewed as to their ability to play an active part in 
the development of new business. Salesmen are assumed 
by most executives to be responsible for sales, but a 
really competent credit manager, who understands the 
possibilities of his position, and who is promotionally 
minded, can build more sales volume through his efforts 
alone than that produced by half a dozen salesmen! 

“New business” is not always getting a new account 
opened, but promoting more business from the customers 
In a survey of the store with 
which I am connected we found that 75 per cent of our 
charge customers were trading in only 25 per cent of 
our departments. ‘This is simply a matter of analyzing 


already on the books. 


the ledger sheet of each account. There are more elabo- 
rate methods, but the quickest plan is a card index of 
customers grouped by departments in which their pur- 
chases were very light. From this point it is a simple 
matter of getting this department to their attention by 
direct mail or by enclosures in their statements. 

Bob Fitzsimmons, champion prize fighter, held the 
world’s championship in two divisions at the same time. 
When asked how he accomplished it, he said: “I learned 
to hit from any position.” In 1936, let us adopt that 
slogan: “TI will learn to hit from any position. I will 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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Successfully Collecting 
Delinquent Accounts 


By THOS. F. FRAWLEY, Jr. 
Credit Manager, Oppenheim, Collins & Co., New York City 


HE collecting of delinquent accounts is one of the 

vital parts of your credit department. Be lax, with 

no systematic follow-up, and watch your bad debt 
charge-off increase. Be consistent, polite but firm, and 
your losses will be very small—if the account was opened 
with any degree of intelligence. 

The controlling factor in granting credit is confidence. 
The latter is based on three essential elements underlying 
the granting of all credit, and commonly known as the 
“three C’s”—Character, Capacity and Capital. 

Character is the corner stone of the credit structure. 

Capacity is that earning power a person may have to 
obtain the Capital needed to take care of his or her ob 
ligations when they become due and payable. 


The First Step 


The first step to insure good collections and still main- 
tain the friendly attitude of the customer to the store is 
to obtain sufficient information at the time the applica- 
tion is made and carefully check up on it through your 
credit bureau. Many future headaches can be prevented 
if a good check-up is made in the beginning. Your credit 
bureau has on file many thousands of names of prospec- 
tive customers of yours on which many have derogatory 
information. 

How many times have you looked at a new application 
that—from its face value you would have sworn would 
be a good account—and then read the bureau record in 
amazement at the number of slow items (and perhaps 
judgments) there were on it? 


I always like to obtain the name of the nearest relative 
for a reference because, strange as it may seem, they ver 
often give you facts about the person you would not find 
out until a later date. The only reason I can give for 
this is that they must believe we would look to them for 
payment later (if the customer does not pay) if they had 
given a favorable reply. 

When passing upon credit accounts do not have an 
iron-bound system of accepting only the gilt-edge risks. 
Give the customers who are “on the fence,” and who are 
good moral risks, a helping hand. Talk over their 
finances with them and have an understanding of terms 
and limit. 

Gamble with them and take a chance. A credit man 
who is tight and adheres to the letter of the law chases 
thousands of dollars’ worth of business out the door to 
his competitor who is willing to gamble with them and 
in the end wins more business and profits for his store. 

Be sales minded, but I do not mean to accept every ap- 
plication you take. Decline the bad risks in such a way 
that you do not offend them, if this is possible in refusing 
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credit, so that they will buy for cash in your store, thereby 
retaining the good will. 


Collection Procedure 

There are many collection procedures throughout the 
country, many based upon the community policy of when 
to start collection effort and when to restrict a customer 
from further buying on the account. Some credit men 
disagree on the point of whether or not a customer should 
be informed that the account is closed for future buying. 
Some say that when an account is several months overdue 
and the collection department is writing to the customer, 
that customer will not use the account of his (or her) 
own accord. True, many will not, but there is also a 
good proportion of those who try to use their accounts 
regardless of the age of the accounts or the tone of the 
collection letters! I have had it and, no doubt, many of 
you have had the same experience. 

Consistent writing of dunning letters to accounts over- 
due is the only logical method to collect your accounts in 
a reasonable time. 

Many collection letters merely irritate the recipients 
and are thrown into the wastebaskets. Be brief, and to 
the point, as long-winded letters are of no avail. In a 
collection letter we insist upon a person doing something 
he knows well enough he ought to do, but doesn’t want 
to do. Anything which clouds the issue, which makes two 
interpretations of meaning possible, or makes the letter 
hard to follow or understand, detracts just that much 
from its force. 

Courtesy is of especial importance because of the great 
opportunity for building good will. It is not necessary 
to flatter and there is no excuse for apologizing because 
of a request to pay a just debt. 

Some credit departments start their first dun forty- 
five days after the first itemized statement is sent, usually 
in the form of a statement with a printed notation that 
“if payment has been made within the last few days, 
please disregard this statement.” There is also a note at 
the bottom stating that thirty-day terms are required. 
This is followed up at sixty days when a collection card 
is made and the first letter goes out. The account is 
then dunned twice a month until some disposition is made 
of it. 

Other credit departments do not start dunning proce- 
dure until 60, 90, or 120 days, although a statement is 
sent to the customer the first of each month. 

I have found that the following procedure has been 
very effective with a minimum of complaints: After the 
itemized bill has been sent, and a statement is ready for 
the mails, a rubber stamp notation is put on the bill ask- 
ing if the balance is correct or if there are any adjust- 
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ments pending. On the first of the following month, 
another statement is sent with a rubber-stamped notation 
that, “Possibly the account has been overlooked as we 
noticed an overdue balance on it.” This is at sixty days. 

At that time, these names are put on a list which is 
checked for cash on the tenth of that month when it is 
found that a good percentage have paid the outstanding 
balance. On those that have not paid, the first letter is 
sent. This is at 70 days. ‘Ten days later the list is 
again checked for cash, and the list grows smaller as 
more accounts are paid. On the remaining names a 
second letter is sent. “This is at 80 days. ‘These letters 
are very mild and simply act as reminders. 

At 90 days, if the account is still open it is put on a 
collection card which is made at that time and a third 
letter is attached to the statement, explaining the terms 
of the account. From then on it is dunned twice a month 
until paid. 

If no response to any of the first four letters is received, 
it is advisable to telephone the customer direct. This 
usually results in satisfactory arrangements being made. 

The use of telegrams is also effective in the collection 
of stubborn accounts, although they seem to have no 
effect on a small percentage of individuals who will not 
pay anyway (unless sued). 


Collection Strategy 

Although a collection man should be properly sympa- 
thetic, at times he must be as relentless as the elements. 
Threats should be carried out. When it is necessary to 
strike, the striking should be hard and unexpected. The 
unexpected is as valuable in collection as it is in military 
strategy. Until the point is reached where it is intended 
to carry out the threat, some of the thousand-and-one 
good arguments should be used. 

A series of threats ignores entirely the tremendous ap- 
peal that can be made. A pleasant letter, and occa- 
sionally one with a touch of humor, will produce better 
results than the invariable threat. Sarcasm in letters 
seems only to pull the purse strings tighter. 

The collection man should try to study the customer 
from the information and correspondence available until 
he visualizes him, and then write a direct and personal 
appeal, always courteous, but with imagination and de- 
cisiveness. The kind of letter that collects money is 
one that is good enough to be received by the correspond- 
ent himself, or his family! 


Use of Outside Collector 

When the account has reached the stage where letters 
seem to have no effect, the use of an outside collector is 
advisable. The selecting of this individual is very impor- 
tant; the man chosen for this job should be neat appear- 
ing and above the average type of collector. He is a 
representative of your company and as such should be 
polite and courteous at all times, as he calls upon the 
delinquent customer with the intention of adjusting the 
account and keeping the good will of the customer in the 
store. 

A letter that has good effect is one in which you state 
you are a member of the Credit Bureau and as such are 
obliged to report all delinquent accounts to them, “but 
in view of the length of time you have been on our books 
we are withholding the report for ten days.” This brings 
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in many checks and promises. If no reply is received— 
and I again say, be consistent in your threats—send the 
Credit Bureau’s letter which, in our city, has proved very 
effective. 

As A “Last Resort” 


If at the end of this period, the account is still out- 
standing, and all efforts to collect it amicably have failed 
—if the debtor is in position to pay but is stalling or 
ignores you—give the account to a good reputable collec- 
tion agency or lawyer to attempt to collect it for you. 
The selecting of your legal representatives, too, is im- 
portant, as later when and if the account is collected, you 
still want the customer’s good will toward the organiza- 
tion. 


Many accounts given to legal representatives and col- 
lected, later reestablish themselves with the store and 
usually make good payment records. 

Most all stores solicit new business, but do not over- 
look potential sales possibilities in your “‘slow-pay” ac- 
counts. They have been established and have purchased 
from you. If you can expedite them in a courteous way 
into paying the accounts “to date” you can increase your 
store’s volume of business just that much more, because 
when their old balances have been erased, they are again 
in the market for more merchandise and your store will 
receive the business, providing you handled the account 
properly. 

(Editor's Note: Only one of the letters submitted is re- 
produced here, because of lack of space.) 
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CREDIT MANAGER 


We regret to inform you that our auditors have _ 
requested your account placed with our agency for 
collection. 


We earnestly suggest that you arrange for payment 
of the balance owing to avoid the embarrassment 
an action of this kind may create. 

This reference will be deferred for five days in 


the belief that you will cooperate with us and will 
forwerd your check in settlement. 


Very truly yours, 


OPPENHEIM, COLLINS & CO., Inc. 


T. F. Frawley, Jr 
Credit Manager 
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Sacramento, California 
Orders Telautographs 


For Connections to 4 Great Stores 


This Makes a Total of 32 Bureaus Connected 
To 170 Stores and Banks in the United States 


The Sacramento Bureau 
Will Telautograph to and from the Following Stores 


HALE BROS., Inc. BON MARCHE 
WEINSTOCK-LUBIN COMPANY JOHN BREUNER COMPANY 


Why Not Order This Service Now? 
We Can Deliver for Your Fall Rush | 


SECURE 


POSITIVE PROTECTION FOR THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
WITH 


DEFINITE AND IMMEDIATE INCREASE IN SALES!! 


Send for our man now, or merely ask for our new “G.B. 36” booklet!! No obligation— 
of course. 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 
TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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July Trends--A Fast-Reading Review 


... The barometer of retail business--a nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections 


and credit sales for July, 1936, as compared with July, 1935, compiled by 
Research Division-- National Retail Credit Association... 





N IMPROVEMENT 


payment of the soldiers’ bonus money, and inten- 


in employment conditions, 


sive collection efforts on the part of merchants, 
resulted in an average increase of 7.4 per cent in collec- 
tidns, and 11.2 per cent in credit sales for July 
July, 1935. 


sales in several cities. 


above 
The drought retarded collections and credit 

















High-Lights for July 


59 Cities reporting. 
16,218 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
49 Cities reported increases. 
7.4% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
47.5% Was the greatest increase (Pampa, 
Tex.) 
6 Cities reported no change. 
4 Cities reported decreases. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Muncie, 
Ind.) 


CREDIT SALES 


51 Cities reported increases. 
11.2% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
40.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.) 
4 Cities reported no change. 
4 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Muncie, 
Ind., and Torrington, Wyo.) 








Business and working conditions have 
Augusta, Me. 


improved in 
All manufacturing plants are operating 
and several WPA projects are under way. During June, 
the Augusta merchants conducted a prize voting cam- 


paign which stimulated retail business and with the bonus 
payment assisted considerably in increasing collections and 
credit sales... . / Vlanchester, N. H., reported that collec- 
tions are still out of line with credit sales. ‘The shoe 
industry and diversified business show some improvements 
over 1935, while the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
is in the process of liquidation. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 
in collections and 8.0 per cent in credit sales, due to an 
improvement in general business conditions. Employment 
has increased and local pay rolls during July were the 
highest in over five years. . . . General improvement in 
business resulted in considerable increases in credit sales 


reported an increase of 5.0 per cent 


and collections for all cities reporting from Pennsylvania. 
At Uniontown, Pa., the mines are now operating on full 
schedules as compared with three and four days a week 
last year. 

An improvement in employment conditions (many new 
homes being built) and an increasing demand for elec- 
trical household appliances, as well as prospects for fair 
crops, were given as the reasons for increases in collections 
and credit sales in Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Collections and credit sales continue to increase in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. A ten-year record for building permits 
was established for July, resulting in improved employ- 
ment conditions. 

Lexington, Ky., reported an improvement in employ- 
ment and an increase in the prices for produce, crops, etc. 
The people are very optimistic regarding the future. . . . 
Paducah, Ky., reported an increase in employment, which, 
assisted by the soldiers’ bonus money, caused credit sales to 
increase 20.0 per cent. . Collections in Joplin, Mo., 
25.0 per cent due to a systematic follow-up. 
Employment has increased noticeably and considerable 
bonus money is now in circulation. . . . Collections and 
credit sales continue to increase in St. Louis. Retail busi 
ness was not affected by the unusually hot weather. 


increased 
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The Trends--At a Glance 
ws 7 Average Monthly Percentage Increase Over Same Month of Previous Year 
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A strenuous collection program resulted in an increase 
in collections of 7.5 per cent in Decatur, Ill. . . . The 
increase in collections and credit sales in Evansville, Ind., 
was due to industrial plants working full time and the 
soldiers’ bonus. A fair crop prospect is also a contribut- 
... Bay City, Mich., reported their collections 
and credit sales were unchanged during July due to vaca- 


ing factor. 





tions. 


The drought retarded credit sales 1.0 per cent during 
July in Sioux City, Ia. 
fected collections. 


Increases in collections and credit sales in 


It has not as yet, however, af- 


Ada, Okla., 


were caused by continued activity in the nearby oil field, 
more homes being built, and the soldiers’ bonus payment. 
.. Stillwater, Okla., also reported that the soldiers’ bonus 


money stimulated credit sales. 


. . . Collections and credit 


sales continue to increase in all the cities reporting from 


i xads. 


Bonus payment money was a contributing factor 


in dmarillo while an improvement in employment condi- 


tions helped considerably in Borger. 


An intensive collection campaign resulted in a 


35.0 per 


cent increase in collections in Canon City, Colo., during 


July. 


Credit sales, however, were off but fall prospects 


look good as gardeners are receiving higher prices for 


vegetables due to the drought in other cities. 
activity will resume in late August. . 


Coal mine 
— Denve a. Colo., 


reported only a 1.0 per cent increase in collections due to 


unseasonable hot weather and excessive rains during the 


latter part of the month... . 


Cheyenne, 


Wyo., 


reported 


considerable tourist money in circulation along with in- 
creased railroad construction and air transportation pa\ 
rolls. Considerable bonus money is also in circulation. 
... Torrington, Wyo., :eported a 10.0 per cent decrease 
in collections as well as credit sales due to the drought and 
a poor crop outlook. 

Lewiston, Ida., reported a 10.0 per cent decrease in 
collections and a 5.0 per cent decrease in credit sales dur 
ing July, due to labor trouble among lumber workers. 

El Centro, Calif., reported a 15.0 per cent increase in 
collections and a 29.0 per cent increase in credit sales due 
to a profitable melon crop. . . . The increases in collections 
and credit sales in San Diego, Calif., resulted from an im 
provement in and bonus 
Credit sales increased 23.0 per cent in Stockton 


general business conditions 


money. 
Calif., as a result of an increase in installment and elec 
trical appliances sales, due to the hot summer weather. 

Collections and credit 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


sales remained unchanged in 
Crops were not as large as heretofore; 
however, a better wheat price prevails. 
Victoria, B. C., increased 10.0 per cent as the result of 


tourist business. 


Collections in 


“Gr 
St. Louis Stores Install “Charga-Plate” 


The “Charga-Plate” system is being installed by a 
group of six St. Louis stores: Famous-Barr Co.;: Gat 
land’s; Kline’s; Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney D. G. Co.: 
Sonnenfeld’s; and Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 











Comparative Reports --By Cities --July, 1936, vs. July, 1935 






































Increase -, Increase Increase : Sessemee 
District ana City = o pa or District and City Collec- ay a 
a Decrease Decrease tons Decrease ates = Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 5.0 | 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Fair Nochg. Fair No chg 
Worcester, Mass. Good on Good a Davenport, Ia. Good + 2.5 Good +13.2 
Manchester, N. H. Fair Nochg. Fair + 5.0 Sioux City, Ia. Good + 3.0 Fair - 1.0 
Providence, R. I. Good + 6.0 Good +16.0 St. Paul, Minn. Fair 6.0 Good 
Average Good + 3.6 Good + $.6 Omaha, Neb. Fair + 3.0 Fair 
2. New York, N. Y. Fair - 0.6 Fair 1. 6 | Average _ Fair +29 Fair + 41 
Syracuse, N. , Good + 5.0 Good 8.0 | §. Ada, Okla. Fair +10.0 Fair +15.0 
Utica, N. Y. Good +10.0 Slow : 2.0 Stillwater, Okla. Fair Nochg. Good 15.0 
Erie, Pa. Good + 4.0 Good 5.3 Tulsa, Okla Fair - 10 Fair + 05 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good + $.0 Good +10.0 Amarillo, Tex. Good +16.5 Fair + 46 
Reading, Pa. Good 5.0 Good + 5.0 | Austin, Tex. Good + 4.1 Good +13.1 
Uniontown, Pa. Good + 7.0 Good 10.0 Borger, Tex. Good +24.6 Fair + 8.0 
Average Good _+ 5.5 Good + 6.7 Fort Worth, Tex. Good + 6.2 Good +31.7 
3. Charleston, W. Va. Good + 3.4 Good 13.5 | Houston, Tex. Good + 8.5 Good +19.4 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Good +12.0 Good +10.0 | Pampa, Tex. Good +47.5 Good +35.5 
Averane Good 7.5 Good 11.7 Average —_ _ Good +12.9 Good +15.9 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Good +20.0 Good +40.0 9. Canon City, Colo. Fair +35.0 Fair ar 
Jacksonville, Fla. Good +12.0 Good +10.0 Denver, Colo. Fair + 1.0 Good +15.0 
Average Good _+16.0 _ Good _+25.0 Salt Lake City, Utah Good + 1,1 Good + 0.2 
~§. Lexington, Ky. Fair + 5.0 Fair +10.0 Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair +10.0 Good +15.0 
Paducah, Ky. Good + 5.0 Good +20.0 forrington, Wyo. Fair -10.0 Fair 10.0 
Joplin, Mo. Good +25.0 Fair +10.0 | a ae Average Fair + 7.4 Good + 5.0 
St. Louis, Mo. Good a r- Good * 6.0 | 10. Lewiston, Idaho Slow 10.0 Fair - 32 
____ Average __ Good +92 Good +115 | Kelso, Wash. Fair Nochg. Fair  Nochg. 
6. Decatur, Ill. Fair +73 Good +16.0 Average Fair - $6 Fair 2.5 
Joliet, Ii. ne 29 _— “an 9 | 1. El Centro, Calif. Good +15.0 Good +29.0 
Evansville, Ind. Goo on — Pee San Diego, Calif. Good +16.0 Good +13.0 
Muncie, Ind. Fair ~20.0 Fair -10.0 , 
; . : J , ; San Francisco and . . 
Bay City, Mich. Fair Nochg. Fair No chg. Oakland. Calif Good + 1.6 Good +18.0 
: ° -. 2 . 429.7 d . Ss 
Detroit, Mich. : Good a8 Good = Santa Barbara, Calif. Good + 5.0 Good + 9.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good * 3s Good +20.0 Stockton, Calif. Fair + 40 Good +230 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Good +25.0 Good +200 | y erin thi : + ae oe 
“Sie : . “ “ } Average Good 8.3 Goo 18.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio Good + $5 Fair + 1.6 cn . ae — 
Dayton, Ohio Good +24.8 Good +23.0 12. Victoria, B. C. Good +10.0 Fair - 5.0 
Toledo, Ohio Good +15.0 Good + 7.0 Saskatoon, Sask. Fair No chg. Fair No chg. 
Average Good + 7.4 Good +13.1 Average Good + 5.0 Fair 2.5 
iarenteniainemienteen — 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


thoroughly, I want to suggest that every 

reader turn to page 4 and read the excellent 
article by V. S. Bond, entitled “Reviving Inactive 
and Closed Accounts.” No theory here but ob- 
servations gleaned from actual practice and backed 
up by a record of results. 


; ‘HIS month, because it covers the subject so 


One letter, for instance, with its accompanying 
return card, “reopened 423 out of 1,680 accounts” 
(over 25 per cent). And, quoting further: “The 
amount charged on those accounts im thirty days 
was $5,816.33.” No estimate given of the po- 
tential sales possibilities of those reopened accounts 
—of the purchases they will pile up in the months 
to come! 

Right here, may I suggest that you make a 
mental (or actual) check—now—of your inactive 
accounts and estimate their sales possibilities on a 
basis of a 25 per cent return? An increase of nearly 
$6,000 in a month’s sales is a welcome item—in 
any man’s store! 


The letter (and return card) are reproduced on 
the next page (Figures 3 and 4). Read it—study 
it! It’s a high-type letter—an unusually good ex- 
ample of “letter-salesmanship.” 

While you are looking at page 13, glance over 
Figure 1. This is an out-of-the-ordinary delin- 
quent notice for use on installment accounts. It’s 
all mimeographed on pink paper—the color of the 
paper adding strength to the striking message. 
Note especially the return card at the bottom. 
That leaves no doubt about the eventual disposi- 
tion of the account! 

An effective collection letter is shown in Figure 
2. Jeanne Alaux, Credit Manager of Fred 
Benioff’s Furs, writes of it: “Having derived con- 
siderable benefit and ideas from the various letters 
which you publish monthly in The Crepr1 
Wor .p, I felt that some measure of benefit would 
be derived from this letter, which we have found 
very beneficial in the handling of our budget ac- 
counts. 

“When a customer has neglected to forward her 
monthly payments for two months we immediately 
send her the enclosed letter, which invariably 
brings her account up to date and all future in- 
stallments on time.” The secret of that letter is 
simple: It sells an idea—in the third paragraph— 
the idea that piled-up installments will create a 
hardship when they have to be paid eventually. 
(Another example of the effectiveness of “credit- 
explanation as well as credit-education.” 
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A clever combination of statement, delinquent 
notice, and envelope is shown in Figure 5. In ex- 
planation of the use of this, G. W. Fischer, Credit 
Manager of Tuttle & Clark, writes: 

“For your information, we have been using this 
form for about six months, with satisfactory suc- 
cess. This is used as our first collection appeal and 
is sent out shortly after the second statement is 
mailed. Our purpose in using it is to make it as 
convenient as possible for early delinquents to pay. 
(It is our theory that this class of delinquents 
usually puts off sending a check as long as pos- 
sible. ) 

“We find that the majority of our customers to 
whom this envelope is sent use it in returning their 
remittances. We, of course, have no way of posi- 
tively determining its success; however, the fact 
that it is being used is sufficient reason for us to 
continue its use.” 

(Note: Reverse side carries store’s return ad- 
dress—printed. ) 

~~er 


Pennsylvania Credit Bureaus to Meet 


The annual convention of the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of Pennsylvania (comprising 70 bureaus) will be 
held in Philadelphia, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
September 21 and 22. 





William H. Winters 


Colonel William H. Winters, Assistant 
Manager of the Retailers Credit Association 
of Alameda County, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
(the Oakland Credit Bureau), and Secretary 
of the Associated Retail Credit Grantors of 
Alameda County, died August 11, as a result 
of a heart attack. 

In 1894, while in his early twenties, he en- 
tered the service of the United States Army. 
He saw service in the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Philippines as well as in various parts of 
the United States. During the World War, 
he served in France, on the Staff of General 
Pershing. 

Having risen from the ranks during his 26 
years of service, he resigned in 1920 as a 
Colonel (permanent rank) of the “Regulars.” 

He joined the Oakland Bureau in 1926, 
and gave to the credit profession the same 
loyal and efficient service he had given to his 
country, until he joined the Legion Beyond. 
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Our Audget 
corttiack 120s — 


y~- 
® and in case of default in any p* 
ent, the full balance due shall oan So 
payable at the time of such — a - S 
ion of said B. Peck Oompany, and - - a 
to forfeit and deliver up gaid artic a. 
failure to pay any of said instalments o 


when due or to comply with the provisions of 
this lease, * 


shall we proceac ? When I wrote you several weeks ago I referred 


to your charge account which you haven't used for some time. 
It is very natural for us to want you back as a steady cus- 
tomer, and I would appreciate very much your kindness in 
filling out and returning the enclosed card. ‘The envelope 
PLEASE RETURN THIS SLIP AT ONCE __ for return requires no stamp. We pay the postage at this 


@ 


Harry iy Nendiaalen. be 


@ MADISON, WISCONSIN 





























B. PECK COMPANY, 


Our store is replete with striking new fall 
LEWISTON, MAINE fashions now, and we frequently send our customers advance 
(D0 Accert ENCLOSED PAYMENT BRINGING MY information about late arrivals and values. 
ACCOUNT UP TO DATE. 
By mailing back the card we shall know you 
(0 COLLECT THE ENTIRE BALANCE IN FIVE DAYS» want us to keep your account open, and that you will be in- 
NT TO YOUR ATTORNEY FOR EN~ py dey ge cor onl aa signify lh a 
REFER My AC MOTHE TERMS OF THE CONTRACT+ 7 
FORCEMENT 


friend of this store; that you obviously have been pleased 
with your purchases in the past, and that we may look for- 
SIGNED piaiode -__-—-—- ward to the pleasure of doing business with you again. 
ADDRESS As I said before, one of our most valuable 
Ddusiness assets is the respect and confidence of our cus- 
tomers. I shall look forward to the receipt of your card 
as an indication of your friendship and good will toward 


— us. 
BENIOFF’'S FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS RELIABLE FURRIERS antics 


HARRY S, MANCHESTER, Inc. 
SACRAMENTO ZZ 
STOCKTON By Lita 


SPOKANE 

















S. Manchester. Inc. @ 
133 GEARY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO et Cele 
Entire Second Floor Between Grent Avenue and Stoctton 


books as I 
account on your 
. keep my charge 
Telephone EXbroot 66 Kindly Keer this privilege again 


intend to 


(pred Pavol urs |] 


Mes, *s*z. ofS a cassia 
1234 Matn Street, @) (Name: 
San Francisco, Californie 








Deer Mrs.Doe, 





In checking over your account, we find thet 
we have not recelved « payment from you dur- 


Phone CAdiliac 6770 
Ing the months of May and June, 


Esoblished 1877 
According to ovr understanding and the record 
which eppeers on your signed contract, we were TUTTLE & CLARK 
to recetve $10,00 on the twentieth of each 1538 WOODWARD AVE. 
month, DETROIT, MICH. © 
We feel certein that you will tind It most 7 
satistectory to adhere to the plen, es egreed - 
for If you allow two or more tInstaliments to 
accrue end ere compelied to send us the whole Se, “aah <3’ > 
amount In one remittance, It mey work hardship. 11 North Street 

ehigan 
We will epprectate it If you will pey the over- Detroi¢, Mi . J 
due Instaliments et once and see thet future ‘ 
Installments reach us promptly each month es MAR 
they fell due, ____PLOS ATIANCE HORE => SAL ISAS +; er c 
nditieianini 
Yours very truly, 





FRED BENIOFF'S FURS 


7 This stotement of your account Is sent os we feel sure payment has been overlooked. 
bau As our ters provide for a monthly settlement, we are calling it to your attention. 


—samuany | Pasmuney | wanen | Apme [SAY 
Credit Meneger — 


«A 4 
ot i oe —jacy —|aosuar —| sartemeen | ocrosen, —— 


AMOUNT NOW DUE 


_| 


SSED REPLY ENVELOPE IS FURNISHED 
OMBINA TION STATEMENT AND SELF ADORE! 
wonton CONVENIENCE. SIMPLY ENCLOSE SEMITIANCE, SEAL, STAMP AND MAIy 






FRED BENIOFF'S FURS ARE SMARTER STYLED FURS 
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HE chief business of a banker is to act as inter- 

mediary between people owning money and those 

needing money, and most of you, at some time in 
your business, need money. Whether or not the banke1 
can take care of your loan (and your ability to repay the 
loan when made) depends in a large degree on the man- 
ner in which your accounts receivable are handled. ‘The 
banker’s profits are derived from the margin between 
the cost of handling and servicing your money and the 
money collected by him from his debtors; this margin is 
very small and does not enable him to sustain many 
losses so he must know how you handle your accounts re 
ceivable if he expects to be a successful banker. 

The tendency of all business is to a more accurate and 
scientific basis of operation. It no longer suffices to know 
the approximate cost of producing an article and the cost 
of selling it—competition having compelled manufactur- 
ers to know to an exactness what the cost of production 
has been, including a proportionate charge for all over- 
head expenses incidental to the production as well as 
marketing of the product. Loose methods in any one 
part of this chain of events will result in a loss of business 
as well as money and lead to bankruptcy. I wonder if 
you are taking into consideration the costs of your ac- 
counts receivable; whether you have your accounts re- 
ceivable under control or have been guessing about them. 

To figure that the cost of your merchandise, plus over- 
head of wages and rent, produces your profit figure is 
deceptive, for in the expense of operation must be in- 
cluded depreciation and accounts-receivable-costs so that 
each article you sell should include some proportion, how- 
ever small, of all costs and a small proportion for your 
profit. 

As a banker I find most businesses have as much (or 
more) invested in accounts receivable as they do in mer- 
chandise. And I find the average business man spending 
$5,000 a year on the merchandising end of his business to 
$100 on the handling of the accounts receivable! 

The average merchant will spend $1,000 to send his 
buyers and himself to a fashion show, and object to a $10 
registry fee for his credit man to attend a credit school; 
or $5,000 for a new store front and object to a $300 bill 
for credit information! Such a situation is your fault 
because you (as the credit man) have not sold ‘The 
Boss” on the facts of your job, the total accounts handled 
each year, and how you save him large sums in loss of 
time, and protect his investments by securing the right 
information when the account is opened. 


*Extracts from an address before the Twenty-Third-Annual 
Convention, National Retail Credit Association, Omaha, Neb., 
June 16-19, 1936. 
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What the Banker Expects 


In Accounts Receivable 


By BYRON DUNN* 


Executive Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb. 


The banker must know about your accounts receivable 
as well as your accounts payable. Your banker must 
know, if he and you are both to be successful, the age of 
your accounts receivable—how many are over 30 days 
old, how many over 60 days old, etc.—and he must know 
what information you have in your files on all accounts 
receivable. 

Your banker must know whether you get a report from 
your credit bureau on each account or whether you let 
some salesman or the Boss bring someone to your desk 
and say, “This is Bill Smith. I have known his father 
from boyhood on. Let Bill buy all he wants.” 

Do you do that? Or, do you, in a very diplomatic 
way, thank the Boss or salesman, and invite Bill Smith in 
and say, “Now, for our files, we need to get your name 
right and address correct so we will always be prepared to 
serve you”? ‘Then, do you get answers to all the neces 
sary questions and, last but not least, call the credit bu- 
reau and get a report—a written one if the record is un- 
satisfactory—to persuade the Boss or salesman that Bill 
Smith is not worthy of credit? 

A banker who does not find out how you handle your 
accounts receivable, and see that you handle them cor- 
rectly, is building up for himself (and for you) a very 
bad backache. Incorrect handling of accounts receivable 
will give you both a heavy load to carry whenever the 
wind blows a little hard (as it has for the past few 
years). 

Some of you think just because an account starts small 
getting a report is not worthwhile. How many of you 
know, only too well, how quickly these small accounts 
turn into large accounts, or if you find by a report from 
your bureau that the applicant is good, how quickly you 
can turn the account into a large good account by letting 
the salesman know that the applicant is good? Don’t 
always be a turn down Credit Man; be also a “turn up 
good active accounts” Credit Man—building good ac- 
counts. 


Accounts receivable should be the undisputed obligations 
of customers of the concern. They should stand in the 
place of merchandise sales, which they truly represent, 
and should be absolutely free from pledge. Next to cash 
and bills receivable, they are the best quick asset, and 
should be of recent date, and properly scaled to allow 
for shrinkage. 

Accounts receivable are the measure of the merchant's 
merchandising ability. Merchandise by itself is an asset 
without life. It does not sell itself. But book accounts, 
well selected, will automatically turn into money by the 
process of time, and at little expense. Even the death of 
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the debtor will not affect this process. The debt will be 
paid. 

What are the terms of sale? Is there a good collection 
department? What proportion of bad debts is charged 
off yearly? These are some of the things the banker 
must know. 

Another important factor is the relation of the ac- 
counts receivable to the merchandise. Conservative credit 
men are expressing a preference in the ordinary whole- 
sale and jobbing lines for a long line of good receivables 
rather than a large stock of merchandise. An eminent 
New York credit man once said that if you have any 
suspicions regarding a statement, ask the maker to sub- 
mit a detailed list of his accounts receivable with the dates 
of the invoices. If he is attempting to deceive, such a 
request will invariably bring him into the open. 

The yearly sales are also valuable as a guide to the 
condition of the accounts receivable. Having the total 
yearly sales, they may be divided into monthly averages, 
and the average sales determined. If the terms of sale 
are thirty days, the firm should not have over forty-five 
days’ sales on its books, and if so, it shows that credit is 
too loosely extended and collections too slow. It might, 
of course, be due to heavy sales just preceding the time of 
statement, or a prevailing depression making collections 
slow, but the reason should be ascertained. Overdue 
accounts represent idle capital which is doing nothing. 
Such accounts might properly have been eliminated by a 
credit report when the account was opened. 

(The banker’s own accounts receivable need the same 
careful reports from the credit bureau and the same care- 
ful analysis to age, etc., as a store. Unless they were so 
handled, during the past few years, the bank is not in 
existence today, but has dropped by the wayside.) 

You business men who deal in commodities expect a 
gross return of 10, 20, 30 or even more per cent on every 
item you handle. You have the opportunity in many 
lines to turn your investment over several times a year 
and thus still further enhance your opportunity for 
profits. You occasionally guess wrong, buy too high, let 
your overhead run away with your better judgment— 
and take losses. But your business is a flexible one, and, 
wisely operated, you usually manage to make a living and 
build larger and better businesses. 

Banking is conducted on a smaller margin. Six per 
cent to us means 6 per cent per annum and nothing else. 
If we lend you $5,000 and our bet on your business judg- 
ment and opportunities proves unsound, we take a loss 
without any hope of a market up-swing next week which 
will lift us out of the hole. The money we lend belongs 
largely to our depositors, and when they come in to draw 
out their funds, we can’t say to them, “Sorry, John, we 
lost some of your money last week and we can’t pay you 
more than 90 cents on the dollar.” We have to make 
good 100 per cent or shut up shop! 

Accounts receivable, to you, are closely related to 
loans and discounts with us. To you, accounts receivable, 
if wisely selected, mean increased sales, increased em- 
ployment in many lines of activity at widely separated 
points, faster moving stocks, a larger clientele, increased 
good will, and best of all, increased profits. To us, in 
the form of loans and discounts, they mean larger balances 
in your account and profitable loans. 
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With you credit granters—I might compare your rela- 
tion to business as a whole to the governor on a locomo- 
tive—you should arrive at some medium—some middle 
ground—in the selection of accounts receivable, which 
will keep your firms in good standing with their whole- 
salers and with their banks. 

A banker may refuse loans, not because of personal 
feelings, religion, politics or any other personal or com- 
munity reason, but purely because he may feel that your 
own business policy is not sound enough to warrant bank 
loans. It is entirely possible that a business man who is 
lax in extending credit indiscriminately may prosper for 
a long time, principally, as I have already pointed out, 
because his profit scale is a flexible one, and he may get 
breaks which will enable him to carry on despite his credit 
policy. However that may be, such a business man will 
have little peace of mind under such a policy, and to con- 
tinue in business he will find that he must exercise as 
much discrimination as a good banker in extending credit. 

Relatively few people know how to use borrowed 
money profitably. Likewise, many customers of your 
business are not capable of judging whether they can 
profitably use your credit facilities in the purchase of 
consumer goods. In such cases it becomes your duty to 
act as arbiter. 

If you are a good arbiter, a sound arbiter, you will 
make money for your business. If you are weak of heart 
and let the possibility of easy, immediate profits sway you 
into leading people into needless and unwarranted debt, 
vou not only invite disaster for your own business but 
you destroy good will, and lead your customers into un- 
necessary hardships and heartaches. 
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Credit Sales Promotion 
And Customer Control 


A New Book--by Dean Ashby, Manager of Credit 
Sales, The M.L. Parker Co., Davenport, lowa 


HE author of this book, winner of the 

1932 Retail Ledger Trophy (first prize 
for the best credit sales promotion plans), out- 
lines the plans and practices which have made 
him a nationally known figure in credit cir- 
cles. 

He gives actual facts and figures of results 
obtained in building more business from ac- 
tive accounts through “customer control,” in 
developing inactive accounts, in soliciting new 
accounts. And he gives, in each case, the 
actual letters used. 

It’s not a textbook—it’s a whole course in 
Credit Sales Promotion. 


Price: To Members, $1.25 
Nonmembers, $1.75 
ORDER FROM 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. Saint Louis 
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DISTRICT Sim dened Gtient humane STORES Gettans deed WELRY 
pon 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 036 

AV. HL LO. AV. HL LO. AV. HI. LO. AV. HL LO. AV. HI. Lo. AV. HL LO. AV. HL Lo. AV. HI. LO. | a HL LO. 

Benen, Shes. 51.1 1634 |46.0|49.9 [56.2 140.7 13.5 118.7 (11.6 114.6/17.7 |12.0153.2/59.0|423|51.0/55.2 142.1) — | —| —] —|ia3| — leler2lseg 
Radin &t . eeemesneneesesieans — | — | — | —| —| —1 —| —| —1 -] —/| —1 —| —| —] —| —}] —B| 

. deen, Me. 48,0157.0/41.9147.0/55.0 368) — | —| —] —| —| —]i30 lisoluoli2aiia.3ziios}| —| —| —| —| —| —| deel — 
Springfield, Mass. 15331609 149.5 1497 1595 (41.9 ]19.2 1288) 96 |168/253| 8.8 [505 (54.7 |4681469|490|448] —| —| —| —| —| —]$_| — 
Worcester, Mass. 146,0/48,8144.2(41.4 143.9 39.5] 22.1124.8 (18.3 |209 |22.1|17.6 1370 |44.0|2401355 |4zoi210) —| —| —| —| —| -]a—| — 
New York City 48.2 | 62.3/40.0 |48.2 | 61.0 /37.0 119.5 |26.7 [12.4 117.4 [23.1 12.5 142.1 |57.8 |29.0 143.1 |55.4 |282) — |273); —] — 1189) — —-|—- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 47.7|48.8/45.7 144.0| 46.0/42.3 116.5 | 21.5/14.3 114.6/18.3 | 12.6 146.8 |48.8|40.01}44.0/49.0|390} —| —| —]| —/] —| — }eim.0/51.6 

2 Reading, Pa. 489 |50.2|48.5 |474|47.5|339) — l150| —| —|\i3.7| —| — |a20| —| — |4a0| — ]120\14.0|100] 120/150] 91 | Hos) — 
Syracuse, N.Y. 140.0 |40.8/34.5136.1 42.9|28.7|16.7 |18.8114.1|16.9117.4|16.3}42.21442\40.2| — |aa9} —} —| —| —| —| —] -]4-| — 
Utica, N. Y." —_ — _ _- —_ = —_ - — _ _ _ — _ — — = — —_ — — —_ —_ _— — — 
Washington, D.C. 141.6 150.4 136.1 13991514 133.6112.5113.1111,6112.0113.0 _ 


3 Huntington, W. Va. [56.1 /61.0 /51.3 [57.8/583/474175 |82)69 ]} — | 93 
Baltimore, Md. 42.7 |48.4 |33.7 [39.6 |45.7 |324 $14.4 | 24.3) 5.4 13.4 |226 
Birmingham, Ala. [42.7/44.4 |39.6 | 40.8 /45.6 |34.3918.9 |21.3/17.5 |17.2/25.0 














21.2 

‘ Atlanta, Ga. 41.0 }42.0/40.1 }35.3 |36.5 |34.2913.8 |15.3 [12.4 J13.1 13.1 30.8 
Kansas City, Mo. $528 /76.9 |48.7 |55.5|74.8/479] — |150| —]| —/|15.9 _ 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 52.4 | 60.2 |46.8 151.6 |58.6 |47.0 118.7 |23.6 115.8 117.9 |23.9 45.2 
Little Rock, Ark. 38.1 |39.3/34.2 139.7 |42.0/33.1 10.1 |14.2| 6.1 | 9.9 |10.3 23.0 
Cleveland, O. 44.6 51.4 |43.8 1414/51.0 |37.3 119.7 (28.0) 12.8 16.1 |19.8 42.9 
Cincinnati, O. 51.3 |54.0 |46.5147.1/49.7 |443 914.9 |15.9 |14.0113.4/14.4 414 
Columbus, O. 47.3 |53.7 | 44.7 |45.6 |50.8/44.3112.7 |14.0|11.5 }12.4/13.4 ~ 
Toledo, O. 437 |488|43.4/433|48.4|/404] —| —| —| —| — 40.5 

6 Youngstown, O. 45.3|47.4 |43.2 | 434 |436 | 43.1 14.7 116.6 112.7 }14.0)15.5 oa 


Detroit, Mich. 56.6 |66.6 |44.4/51.8/63.6 |40.6 122.3/26.9 |18.2 125.1 |33.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 143.9 |46.3/4 1.9 |36.8|38.4 |355} — _ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 451.3 |56.3|43.8}47.3 [50.7 |39.9 $19.8 |20.2 [18.0 |16.4/19.8 
Springfield, Il. 31.4 |40.7 16.7 |30.0/39 8/1417 — | —| —} —] — 
Duluth, Minn. 47.8 /48.6 |47.1 135.2/46.7 |45.0 120.0/20.1 |20.0}214 |23.7 
St. Paul, Minn. 52.8 |57.3 |44.4152.7|57.5|500) —| —| —]}] —| — 
Minneapolis, Minn. [64 3 | 67.9 |60.6 | 61.3 |65.9 |55.1 $18.1 (21.6 11.9 [17.6 |218 
Davenport, Ia. §2.2|55.7 |48.7 |50.9 |55.5 |46.4 112.4 |19.9 |15.0 116.9 |18.4 

7 Des Moines, Ia. 33.6 | 48.9 |33.3}30.8 |47.3 |30.5 

















Cedar Rapids, la. §54.0|60.8/47.1 |54.0|55.0 |43.0 }29.2 |34.0/24.5}|20.5/|21.0 = 
Sioux City, Ia. 47.5 | 48.4 |40.0 146.6 |51.4 |37.0 $15.4 [15.5 |15.0/220/26.0 
Omaha, Neb. — |469| — 147.1 |51.4/42.9] — |13.2| — ~ 13.0 - 
North Platte, Neb’? —mfm im emi mi mane dl —j— Boe 
Tulsa, Okla. 58.1 |59.4 |58.0 [55.3 |56.5 |54.0 911.5 |14.0 [11.3 [11.9 113.0 = 
6 San Antonio, Tex. 43.1 |46.3 |39.7 |43.5|46.8/37.0 $11.0 [11.1 [1 1.0]11.8 [12.0 a 
Denver, Colo. 44.3)50.0 |43.4 145.6 |49.6 (41.7 115.4 |15.9 113.8 114.3|280 — 
9 Salt Lake City, Utah [52. | |60.8 |46.8|51.0/57.7 |47.3 }17.6 |23.1 |12.7 }17.4 |23.9 
Casper, Wyo. — |1060) — — 1024) — — — —_ —|— — 
Portland, Ore. 39.7 |93.2 |35.3 |36.2 | 47.0 |33.2 917.6 |19.3 |13.6 |16.7 |17.0 6.8 
10 Spokane, Wash. — {51.3} — 57.1 |676 |46.8} — (13.8) — 413.2)15.4 21.8 
Tacoma, Wash. 45.2|56.7 |44.1 140.7 | 50.4 |36.5 117.4 |19.7 |17.1 |15.5|18.2 —_ 





Onkol Cali ¥ |44.8|52.3/33.8 }42.3/50.2/32.8]19.9 |34.0|15.1 119.3 32.9 
1! Los Angeles, Calif. 161.0 |64.4/53.7 |60.3/65.0|52.0]19.8 |22.0/19.1 }18.5/227 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 149.4 |60.2/40.8 |40.0|51.3/34.6} — | —| — | —| — 
Ottawa, Ont. 38.7 [48.6 |320 [35.4 [47.3 |33.0|14.6 [15.4 (12.0 13.7 [14.3 
12 Vancouver, B. C. 162.7704 |55.1 ]61.3/67.3 |55.2 |284 [37.2 |19.6 [27.1 |33.2 
Victoria, B.C. | 61.2 |62.4|60.0 |56.7 |57.2|56.3 [260 |33.0 |19.0 |23.3|29.3 
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- —}| —}] —-| —-|] —] —]| —] — 458.1)800/362] — |520) — | — |51.0} — ]56.2|62.5/50.0 }47.0 |52.0 142.0161 .4 |82.07.4597] 62.0 |76.072) 4705 
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EFORE going into the matter of customer educa- 

tional publicity I would like to reflect back for. a 

few moments to the early days of this organization 
and the men who gathered in Spokane in 1912 to lay the 
foundation of the National Retail Credit Association. I 
am sure that when those gentlemen gathered for the first 
time they did not fully realize the extensive possibilities 
of retail credit as it is known to us today. 

I presume that they were more concerned about the 
interchange of credit information and closer cooperation 
of credit managers and credit bureaus in the various cities 
throughout the country. Obviously they have done a 
job so far as this phase of the work is concerned because 
we all realize the efficiency and speed with which credit 
information can be transmitted accurately from place to 
place. 


On the other hand, I believe it is as vitally important to 
the retail merchants and the retail credit men of this 
country that someone, in the course of these years, has 
hit upon the idea of customer-educational publicity. I 
have heard from some of our older credit men about the 
wealthy customers who felt that as long as they had 
money, and were able to pay what they owed, it did not 
make any difference when they paid. I believe it is only 
through customer-educational publicity that this difficulty 
in extending credit, particularly to the wealthy class, has 
been overcome. 

In these days of extensive credit, the wealthy cus- 
tomers now realize that it is just as important for them 
to pay their bills promptly by the tenth of the month as it 
is for the individuals of small income. It would seem, 
without analyzing the situation, that this has come about 
by a natural evolution of extending credit in greater 
volume, year after year. However, the fact of the matter 
is that if the retail credit-granting merchants and the re- 
tail credit associations of the various communities had 
not developed the idea of customer-educational publicity 
we would still be in the same position that we were in 
the early days of this organization. 

Through an organized campaign of customer-educa- 
tional publicity, the National Retail Credit Association 
and the various local retail credit associations have been 
able to drive home to the retail customers of this country 
a message which I believe would be entirely impossible 
to put over by individual action of the various merchants. 
In a publicity campaign, the entire force of retail mer- 
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chants of the community is thrown behind a concerted 
movement to bring about a general desire on the part of 
the buying public to meet their bills more promptly. 

I suppose it would be advisable in this discussion to 
refer briefly to the various forms of customer-educational 
publicity being used in various parts of the country to- 
day. The oldest and the most common form of educa- 
tional campaign is carried on in the daily newspapers in 
the various communities where educational campaigns are 
being conducted. 

This, no doubt, is the most logical basis for an educa- 
tional campaign, carried on in a community. The news- 
paper is an advertising medium which is so generally used 
by the merchant extending retail credit that naturally 
people who follow the advertising of the local merchants 
and their products will fall in line with the advertising 
campaign if it is conducted through the newspapers. 

In newspaper advertising, I believe there is a feature 
that should not be overlooked by the-advertising com- 
mittees arranging copy for a prompt payment campaign. 
The feature I refer to is the generous use of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association emblem cut in all adver- 
tising. I mention this because the merchants who are 
members of the National Retail Credit Association can 
definitely tie themselves up with this campaign advertising 
by using the National emblem on their collection station- 
ery and delinquent notices; also by the use of stickers and 
inserts furnished by the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion which also bear the same imprint. This is an op- 
portunity for the members of the Association to gain par- 
ticular advantage from this advertising over the mer- 
chants who are not members of the Association. 

Another means of customer-educational publicity is by 
taking advantage of the radio facilities which are being 
offered and being used so generously by advertisers. I do 
not advocate that the campaign for prompt payment of 
bills should be carried on exclusively by radio but, on the 
other hand, a radio campaign which can be carried out in 
conjunction with the newspaper campaign is very eftec- 
tive. On a radio campaign a ten- to fifteen-minute pro- 
gram at frequent intervals is very desirable. On the 
other hand, in my experience, the short (or “spot”) an- 
nouncement given on station breaks produces excellent re- 
sults and is not quite so costly. 

In connection with radio advertising I might mention 
that a great many stations furnish free time for the pro- 
motion of civic activities. In my opinion a customer-edu- 
cational publicity program for the prompt payment of 
bills is just as much a civic enterprise as any other activity 
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which could be carried on- over the air. We all realize 
that, if the people in any certain community can be edu- 
catéd to pay their bills more promptly, every one in that 
community benefits. The merchant is able to turn his 
accounts receivable over more quickly which in turn 
reduces his cost of operation and when the merchant re- 
duces the cost of operation he immediately reduces the 
cost of goods to his customers. If the people in a com- 
munity are educated to pay their bills promptly and keep 
their credit rating good not only the merchants who be- 
long to the retail credit association are going to benefit 
but, likewise, all concerns extending credit to individuals, 
including the landlord, insurance companies, banks and 
all other credit-granting agencies, will benefit and in 
turn the benefit will react to the entire benefit of the 
community as a whole. Therefore, it is on this ground 
that I believe the retail credit associations—where theit 
local broadcasting stations furnish time for programs of 
a civic nature—can appeal to the radio stations for theit 
allottment of time on the grounds that an educational 
campaign for the prompt payment of bills is a civic entet 
prise. 

Another feature of customer-educational publicity 
which has been carried on for a long time and which is 
very effective is the use of delinquent letters through the 
local credit association. “The plan as adopted in a great 
many cities is handled by a committee of the credit as- 
sociation and is as follows: 

Each month all members of the local association turn 
into the association office a list of their delinquent ac- 
counts. “These names are placed in alphabetical order and 
then a letter of educational nature is written to each name 
on the list and signed by the local credit association. 
This is an excellent opportunity to bring the message di- 
rectly to those individuals in the community who are 
habitually slow and careless about the payment of their 
accounts. ‘These letters are not necessarily collection let- 
ters but are written along the lines of ‘“prompt-payment” 
education similar to the messages carried in the news- 
paper advertising and those given in the radio broadcasts. 
The letters are entirely impersonal but at the same time 
intimate that the individual to whom they are directed 
has in the past been careless about the payment of his 
accounts, or at the present time is owing accounts, to 
members of the local association, which are delinquent. 

More modern methods of prompt-payment educational 
publicity are being carried on through the education of 
high school students on the advantage of the prompt pay- 
ment of individual bills. This campaign is usually car- 
ried on by having the leading credit men of the com- 
munity give talks before the student body in the school. 
In the larger communities where the junior and senior 
high schools have classes in civic life problems, a student 
from each class is sent to the credit bureau at an ap- 
pointed time where the lecture is usually given by the 
secretary of the local credit association and a tour of the 
credit bureau is made by the representatives of the stu- 
dents. 


These students, after taking notes on the lecture and 
the tour of the credit bureau, return to their various 
classes and give the members of their class a résumé of 
the talk given and the high-lights of their tour of the 
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credit bureau. In order to assist the student in bringing 
this lecture back to his class it is recommended that a 
book containing the lecture be published by the local 
credit association, so that a copy can be distributed to each 
student. For the benefit of those who are interested | 
might mention that the Retail Credit Association of 
Minneapolis has published such a book entitled The 
Three C’s of Credit and anyone interested in this part 
of the educational publicity campaign may write to Mr. 
S. L. Gilfillan, Secretary of the Retail Credit Association 
of Minneapolis, and I am sure that he will be glad t 
send a copy of this book. 

In summing this matter up, it seems that this is a tre 
mendous undertaking for a local organization; however 
if it is properly organized through a system of committees 
it is surprising how readily the matter can be handled 
The funds for carrying on such a campaign are usually 
solicited from the merchants, particularly the members of 
the local retail credit association, and are kept in a 
separate fund and used only for the purpose of the educa 
tional campaign. 

It might appear to be rather difficult at the beginning 
However, a suggestion might be to secure the assistance of 
your local newspapers or your local radio station (which 
eventually will be the beneficiaries of most of the fund 
subscribed to the campaign) to assist you in soliciting 
these funds. It is recommended that a contract, renew 
able on expiration, be signed and that those subscribing to 
the fund agree to pay so much per month toward the 
educational publicity. 

Here, | want to express my opinion with reference to 
In the 
operation of a retail business there are certain funda 


subscribing funds for an educational campaign. 


mental expenses and it occurs to me that subscriptions t« 
an educational fund are certainly a fundamental expense 
I believe that any funds subscribed to a well-organized 
campaign will save the merchant many times the amount 
of his subscription (in credit and collection department 
expense) because—if the people of the community and the 
country as a whole are not educated to the fact that we 
are organized and their record for payment of bills is 
accurately recorded in the credit bureau—our collection 
percentages are going to be much less, our losses greater, 
and the cost of operating our credit department will no 
doubt be higher. If we can bring our customers into the 
mood of voluntarily paying their bills we are certainly 
going to be able to operate with a much lighter personnel 
in our credit department. 

There is one other simple form of educational publicity 
which might not be considered such. I believe that any 
thing appearing in print pertaining to credit associations 
or matters of retail credit, in the long run, assists in 
building up a realization in the minds of the public that 
the merchants are organized to handle the credit prob 
lems ; and, of course, the more we can make them realize 
that the more they will want to pay their bills, to keep 
in good standing. 

This feature is taking advantage of every opportunity 
of the news columns in your various newspapers. It 
actually is a matter of news to the community when the 
credit men are having their monthly meetings, who their 

(Continued on page 27.) 








Credit News Flashes-- 


Personal and Otherwise 


Alaska Becoming “Credit Conscious” 

Alaska is becoming “credit conscious” through the 
leadership of Charles Waynor (our “farthest north” 
member), Manager of the Alaska Credit Bureau at Ju- 
neau, Alaska. Due to the rapid increase in business, the 
bureau has recently moved to the First National Bank 
Building in Juneau, where new quarters have been ex- 
tensively remodeled to meet the requirements of the bu- 
reau. Ultra-modern in every detail, they are built for 
the maximum of efficiency. 

Mr. Waynor organized the first credit bureau service 
in the Territory of Alaska when he started an office in 
Ketchikan in 1930; later he moved his bureau to Juneau 
so that he could have a central office whereby he might 
better serve all of Alaska. Today the Alaska Credit Bu- 
reau has more than 25,000 credit records in its files! 

“Der 
Thomas V. Hestorff Dead 

Thomas V. Hestorff, District Credit Manager of the 
Standard Oil Company, San Francisco, is dead, we learn 
as we go to press. He had been a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Retailers Credit Association of San 
Francisco for several years and was with the Standard 
Oil Co., for the past 18 years. 

“Der 
Seattle Elects 

The following officers were recently named for the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Managers of Seattle, Wash., to 
serve for the year 1936-37: 

Gordon Haggblom, Pacific Finance Co., President ; 
Frank S$. Osen, McKale’s Inc., Vice-President; Barton 
M. Shepard, Grote Rankin Co., Treasurer; and Paul 
Stedman, Rhodes Dept. Store, Secretary. 

~De" 
New Officers for Birmingham 

The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Birming- 
ham (Ala.) recently elected the following: 

Officers: Sam G. Lacey, Jr., President; R. L. Lack- 
mond, First Vice-President; Miss Elinor Martin, Second 
Vice-President; J. P. Northrup, Third Vice-President ; 
and W. V. Trammell, Secretary. 


Directors: Paul C. Vaughan, Chairman; G. H. Allen; 
A. W. Brown; A. E. Cross; V. S. Elliott; J. I. Harrison ; 
J. G. Holland; Miss Gertrude Kessler; F. W. Murray; 
O. E. Rollings; J. C. Sutherland; and R. C. Young. 

mer 
St. Paul’s New Officers 

John V. Dufour, of the Northern States Power Co., 
was elected president of the St. Paul (Minn.) Retail 
Credit Association recently. Otto Fletcher, of Newmans 
Cloak and Suit Co., was elected Vice-President, and Mrs. 
T. L. McGill, Secretary. Directors (3 years): Mar- 
garet Quirk of Maurice L. Rothschild & Co., and James 
F. McPhillips of Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 

“Der 
New Officers in Washington, D. C. 


Abe Coonin, of Wm. Hahn & Co., who was Vice- 
President of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was recently elected President, succeeding 
E. Emerson Snyder of Raleigh Haberdasher. Miss Elsie 
Lee, of Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., was elected Vice-President. 
Jno. K. Althaus, Managing Director of the Credit Bu- 
reau, was elected Secretary-Treasurer, succeeding Ben 
Stein of Grosner’s. 

~DE7 


No-Bankruptcy Record in Savannah 


No bankruptcy petitions have been filed in Savannah, 
Ga., in the past two months, according to a newspaper 
clipping sent to the National Office by M. B. Weldon, 
Manager of the Georgia Credit Exchange at Savannah 
(and Secretary of the local association). 

Court officials, the clipping states, consider this a rec- 
ord lapse of time in this respect. 

“Der 
Photo of “Record Attendance” Conference 


Reproduced below is the photograph of the delegates 
assembled at the First District Conference (Springfield, 
Mass.) in May. It is impossible to do the picture justice 
in this space but it does add weight to the statement that 
this was “the largest attendance at any New England 
meeting.” 





“Record-Attendance” Photo Taken at Springfield, Mass. (First District Conference.) 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Omaha Convention 

Eight resolutions were adopted by the Omaha Conven- 
tion. Number One thanked the May Company of Cleve- 
land for its generosity in granting Giles C. Driver the 
necessary leaves of absence for performing his duties as 
President of the National Association during the past year. 

Number Two expressed the appreciation of the Con- 
vention to the city of Omaha, Allen H. Hupp, General 
Convention Chairman, and the Convention Committees. 

Number Six extended sincere thanks to Hon. R. L. 
Cochran, Governor of Nebraska, for his excellent Con- 
vention address. 

The others, dealing with specific problems, follow: 

Number Three 

Resolved: That the Legislative Committee be in- 
structed to use its best efforts to have first class mail re- 
ductions made universal instead of for local delivery alone, 
as at present. 

Number Four 

Resolved: That this convention recommends the adop- 
tion of a carrying charge of one-half of one per cent per 
month on all charge accounts not paid within 60 days 
from the first of the month following purchase, and a 
carrying charge on all types of installment credit. 


Goodrich Men Have Own Group 

The credit executives (as well as some of the sales 
executives of the Northwest Division of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company), each year attend the annual conference of 
our Tenth District as a group, attendance usually being 
100 per cent. (They take advantage of this opportunity 
to hold a credit group meeting of their own.) We have 
been assured that they will also be present, with a full 
representation, at the Silver Anniversary Convention in 
Spokane next year. Shown in this photograph taken at 
the Conference in Victoria, B. C., in May are (left to 
right) : 

W. H. Keplinger, District Credit Manager; W. K. Hous- 
ton, Division Operating Manager; and J. C. Whiteaker, Credit 
Manager (all of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Seattle, Wash.) ; 
W. N. Fancher, Credit Manager, 
Retail Store, Spokane, Wash.; R. 
G. Davis, Credit Manager, Re- 
tail Store, Tacoma, Wash.; L. B. 
Roy, Credit Manager, Retail Store, 
Salem, Ore.; and E. B. Clark, 
Credit Manager, Retail Store, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Middle Row: J. Vance Wallace, 
District Manager, National Con- 
sumer Credit Reporting Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.; E. K. 
Barnes, President, National Retail 
Credit Association, Spokane, 
Wash.; Grant C. Braman, Na- 
tional Director, Portland, Ore.; 
and L. S. Crowder, General Man- 
ager-Treasurer of the N. R. C. A. 

Bottom Row: Paul _ Barcus, 
Credit Manager, Retail Store, Port- 
land, Ore.; E. W. Madden, Credit 
Manager, Retail Store, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; W. C. Ford, Credit Man- 
ager, Retail Store, Olympia, Wash.; 
and G. E. McGillivrae, Credit 
Manager, Retail Store, Wenatchee, 
Wash. 
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Number Five 
Resolved: That this convention regards as extremely 
dangerous the tendency to liberalize credit terms and par- 
ticularly the advertising of such terms in the newspapers. 
It is recognized that such practices lead to continued un- 
profitable competition resulting in no advantage to the 
retailer and a decided disadvantage to the consumer. 


Number Seven 

Resolved: Whereas, the Department of Commerce in 
its Retail Credit Survey has made a careful, complete, and 
comprehensive investigation of Retail Credit conditions in 
the United States, 

And whereas, the report of that survey is of great bene- 
fit to retailers generally, be it resolved that the N. R. C. 
A., in convention assembled, as a token of appreciation ex- 
tend its thanks to said Department. 

It is further resolved that continuance of this survey 
be requested of said Department. 

Number Eight 

Resolved: Whereas, amendments to the National 
Bankruptcy Act, practically eliminating Section 74, have 
been introduced in Congress; and 

Whereas, the experience of many members of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association has shown the desira- 
bility of having incorporated in the Bankruptcy Act an 
amendment providing for the amortization of debts of 
wage earners, which would result beneficially to said 
wage earners as well as to retail establishments, 

Be it therefore resolved by the National Retail Credit 
Association in Convention assembled in Omaha, Nebraska, 
this 18th day of June, 1936, that the Chandler Bill, H. R. 
11219, providing for the amortization of the debts of 
wage earners be, and the same is hereby unqualifiedly en- 
dorsed and recommended for adoption by the Congress at 
the earliest possible time: and be it further 

Resolved, that the members of the National Retail 
Credit Association are urged to lend their active support 
and influence toward the passage of this bill. 


(Continued on page 28.) 











ERCHANTS and others who sell to the con 

sumer have found the most efficient and eco 

nomical method of lining up the credit record 
of an individual is through a local credit bureau where 
experiences may be filed by all merchants and business 
men, available to the whole community at moderate 
prices. Very few credit bureaus are actually operated pri 
marily for profit. It is service to the community mem 
bers that is of first interest. In most cases the retail credit 
men have a part in organization and general set-up of 
bureau work. 

There must be a network of telephones to care for 
rush inquiries. More often than otherwise, the interview 
with references must take place over the telephone. ‘The 
necessity for speed does not allow time for personal inte1 
views in many cases. Then, too, credit bureaus must be 
able to locate lost debtors, collect delinquent accounts, 
and render such other services as may be necessary to 
further the interest of retail credit granters. 

Up-to-date credit information, like the southern Negro’s 
religion, is hard to get. The only difference is when the 
Negro finally gets religion he shouts and sings, “Glory, 
hallelujah,” whereas, the credit man, when he finally 
gets his report, snarls and says, “Well, it took you long 
enough to get it!”” And that brings up the question as to 
what is required to insure efficiency and speed in con- 
sumer credit reporting. No single store can build up a 
comprehensive credit file without the cooperation of othe: 
stores. Neither can a credit bureau—and it is certain 
this information cannot be secured speedily without the 
cooperation of the whole credit extending community. 

As a general thing, the large department stores know 
the necessity for speed in answering references, and the 
maintain ample help to insure the prompt return of clear- 
ances. There is this condition, though, that constantly 
arises: when a store has an avalanche of business, clear- 
ances automatically slow up. As a rule, however, when 
one store is busy the others are, too, so that the necessity 
for prompt service becomes doubly imperative, because 
stores make their profit from customers served promptly 
and satisfactorily, and not from disgruntled customers or 
trom those who are rejected. 

Nearly all credit bureau managers realize that their 
problem is one of serving the whole community, and to do 
so effectively and efficiently means the credit bureau must 
have the support of the community at large. 

A large percentage of credit bureau workers are sales 
minded. They realize that profits come to stores through 

*Extracts from an address before the Twenty-Third Annual 


Convention, National Retail Credit Association, Omaha, Neb., 
June 16-19, 1936. 
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By C. GUY FERGUSON* 


Secretary-Manager, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the sale of merchandise and not through rejection ot 
orders. Nevertheless, there are times when bureau people 
forget that their chief asset to the credit departments is 
their ability to deliver speedily information that will wat 
rant accepting or rejecting the order. 

Speed in retail credit reporting always has been, and 
always will be, a big factor. No credit man can sit at his 
desk and wait an indefinite length of time for a credit 
report, when his customer is calling for delivery of mer- 
chandise. Few people buy today what they need next 
week. More often than otherwise, purchases are made 
today for delivery tomorrow, and nothing is more annoy 
ing to a credit man than to have a customer “panning” 
him over the telephone because of nondelivery. 

It is a fact, though, that delays are often chargeable 
directly to the credit departments. Interviewers frequent 
ly make a slipshod job of their work. Names are incor 
rectly spelled, addresses are wrong, and references are 
given without street addresses. In a check-up of a day’s 
work we found a high percentage of the delays were duc 
to faulty work of the interviewer. 

There is no more valuable adjunct to any credit de 
partment than a competent interviewer. ‘Too often a 
“swanky” applicant will leave the interviewer helpless. A 
big bluffer will answer questions in general terms and 
show evidence of impatience which places a weak inte: 
viewer on the defensive. Credit managers should train 
those who take credit applications to be diplomatic, but 
this does not mean to be unintelligent. Sometimes a store 
saves much time and annoyance by allowing a big bluffe: 
to walk out. These high-steppers who are so well known, 
according to the story they tell, and who must have a 
“ves” or “no” decision at once, will generally do the store 
a favor if they do walk out. 

Every bureau man knows, as a general thing, that when 
business is rushing in one store, nearly all other stores are 
busy too. The rush of work comes in avalanches, and we 
who have the responsibility of delivering credit informa- 
tion promptly are sorely tested at times. 

If we ordinarily send to a store 100 clearances a day, 
that store will find itself unable to cope with the situation 
if we increase the number to 500. But this is exactly 
what happens in many instances. Then we are faced with 
a delay at the store. 

It is not possible to train a clerk overnight to give 
credit references. Neither is it possible to train people to 
handle credit reports in the bureau on short notice. More 
errors come from the work of green help in the stores and 
the bureaus than from all the other causes combined. 

The only remedy for this is to keep some help trained 
to work part time. In order to get this class of help, we 
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have found it necessary to locate those who do not wish 
to work permanently but who are glad to come in peri- 
odically and make a little extra spending money. We 
have found a certain type of married woman is best suited 
for this extra work. 

We bureau people know we are going to be called upon 
sooner or later to develop credit reports on practically 
every family within the confines of our activities. There 
are about 31,000,000 families in the United States, and 
we can find out about how many reports we will be called 
upon to write within the year by dividing the number of 
families by three. Our average number of reports writ 
ten last year compared to the number of families was a 
little over 35 per cent. A less active credit community 
will call on the bureau for less, rather than more than 
one-third. So, with this fact in hand, a bureau managet 
may reckon with a degree of certainty just about what 
service he will be called upon to perform in the way of 
writing reports for the credit departments during any 
period of one year. 

But the trouble is these inquiries do not flow into the 
bureau channels in a steady stream. We have floods in 
bureau work just as rivers overflow their banks every 
now and then. What causes consternation is the flood of 
inquiries, and unquestionably the successful bureau man- 
ager must be competent to cope with these unusual con- 
ditions. The credit manager has no control over the num- 
ber of applications that come across his desk, but it is 
definitely up to him to check these applications with rea- 
sonable promptness. 

If credit bureaus are not able to solve the problem of 
speed in service, then we are falling short of require- 
ments. Retail credits may be checked with average de- 
tailed information. It is true in our bureau that more 
than 90 per cent of our complaints are on delays rather 
than on the quality of information furnished. When the 
rush comes, many bureau managers justify delay in serv- 
ing other bureaus by the fact that their own members are 
flooding them with inquiries and they must serve their 
own members first. We think this is wrong. All in- 
quiries should be handled on the same basis as a starter. 
If a store or a bureau requires information at a stated 
time, managers should see that the report is routed so 
that it will arrive on time. 

I do not blame a credit manager for howling when his 
customer is begging for merchandise. Of course, you will 
have a few of the “jittery” type who want everything 
right now, but the average credit man is reasonable in his 
demands, and a hard-hitting bureau manager has no right 
to pigeonhole reasonable requests for speed. We have 
found that the best service is received by the stores that 
give the best cooperation. A credit manager who knows 
how to give is usually reasonable in his demands, and sel- 
dom asks for or expects the impossible. 

The need for an efficient credit bureau in each com- 
munity becomes more pressing as the days go by. Credit 
transactions are increasing and will continue to increase. 
The fabulous incomes that have fallen to the favored will 
be reduced by some method of distribution so that the gap 
between high and low incomes will be lessened. The time 
has passed when only the very rich can borrow and buy 
on credit. If a man has reasonably steady employment 
and a good debt-paying reputation, he may purchase neces- 
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sities on a 30-day basis, or if he needs new up-to-date 
home equipment, an enterprising credit manager will help 
him to budget his income so that he may buy what he 
wants on the deferred payment plan. 

Perhaps at no other time in the history of the world 
have people been so credit-minded. Last month a large 
commercial outfit borrowed $85,000,000 for 25 years at 
3 per cent and it received just casual notice in the finan- 
cial journals. Nobody actually worries because our gov- 
ernment owes about thirty-three billions! This is borne 
out by the fact that the Treasury marketed more than 
two billion dollars’ worth of extra low-priced securities 
a couple of weeks ago and they were literally gobbled up 
by investors. 

Credit will be more generally used and interest rates 
will be vastly lowered. The day of “5 per cent per 
month” has gone. Even greedy investors are afraid of 
high interest rates. The best securities in the long run are 
seldom the highest dividend payers. It is the reasonable 
things that actually count after all. The smart merchant 
who figures on a reasonable profit may select his credit 
customers with reasonable care and expect reasonable re 
sults. To this end your credit bureau should be equipped 
to do its part in helping you to determine those you desire 
as units in your field of distribution. 

Credit executives, perhaps, hear more stories of hard 
luck and misfortune than any other class of business men, 
and while it might seem they would become pessimistic, 
on the contrary there is no brighter group of executives 
than those who are passing on credits in our country today. 

After listening to the stories of those who have lost 
their jobs, hearing about the tough spots in which cus 
tomers are placed, due to deaths and other misfortunes, 
the average credit executive possibly feels that the eco 
nomic situation is something which he must leave to 
others, realizing that he has troubles enough as it is. 

Work hours, rate of pay and general working condi 
tions interest all of us, though, and the nations are so 
close together today, due to modern methods of com 
munication, that whether in Budapest or Hongkong, a 
calamity touches the whole world. 

A successful credit business depends very largely upon 
the well-being and success of the masses, so that in the 
last analysis we are all equally interested in the proper 
economic set-up and we cannot hope to make a success of 
credit extension unless the community of business and 
commerce is on a sound basis. 

Your credit bureau is interested primarily in your suc 
cess, because unless you succeed the bureau will surely 
not go forward. 

“Der 


Collection Manager Wanted-- 


with correspondence school collection experience. Un- 
usual opportunity to develop to important position with 
large, growing educational institution. Salary open. 
Write fully with regards to education, past and present 
employment, salary required, and character references. A 
personal interview will be arranged, at our expense, 
should applicant meet with our requirements. 


Write: Dr. B. M. Klekner, President, Refrigeration 
Engineering Institute, Warner Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Legislative Activities 
And Recommendations 


Report of the National Legislative grey 
To the Omaha Convention, June 18, 1936 


HE Legislative Committee received instructions 

from the Convention held at Rochester last year 

to arrange for the reintroduction in Congress of a 
bill to permit the garnishment of the salaries of Federal 
employees ; to continue its studies of consumer credit with 
the Department of Commerce for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the Retail Credit Survey; to use its best efforts to 
bring about a general reduction in first-class mail to the 
former rate of two cents and to give consideration to sug- 
gested changes in the Chandler Bill, HR 6140, with the 
object of making this proposed legislation satisfactory to 
the membership as a whole. Representatives from Bir- 
mingham who attended the Convention were opposed to 
the bill as originally written and requested an opportunity 
to present their views to the Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Karpeles of the Birmingham group, who expressed 
their views of the bill at the Convention, called on the 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee on his way back 
to Birmingham and explained the procedure of the 
Debtors’ Court (carried on with considerable success 
under Section 74 by Judge Valentine J. Nesbit acting as 
Special Referee). The amendments suggested to HR 
6140 in this conference with Mr. Karpeles appeared so 
advantageous that Mr. Karpeles was given the assurance 
that the Legislative Committee would incorporate the 
best features of the Birmingham plan in revising the 
Chandler Bill. 

The Chairman of the Legislative Committee corre- 
sponded with Mr. Paul C. Vaughan, Mr. T. M. Nesbit 
(Chairman of the Birmingham Legislative Committee), 
and Mr. W. E. Hooper, and from each of these gentle- 
men received further information and statistics on the 
work of the Debtors’ Court. A promise was made to 
visit Birmingham and view the operation of the Debtors’ 
Court at first hand, but the only time at the disposal of 
the Chairman of the Legislative Committee was in the 
month of August when, it was later ascertained, Judge 
Nesbit would be away from Birmingham. 

The first and only meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was held in Washington on November 8, 1935, at 
which all of the members of the Legislative Committee, 
the Washington Counsel and L. S. Crowder, General 
Manager-Treasurer of the National Association, were 
present. “The Chairman outlined his interview with Mr. 
Karpeles and the correspondence with other members of 
the Birmingham group regarding their experience with 
the Debtors’ Court and it was voted to request Judge 
Nesbit to rewrite the Chandler Bill incorporating the 
changes suggested. 

In the latter part of November Judge Nesbit advised 
the Chairman of the Legislative Committee that he would 
be glad to rewrite the Chandler Bill, as requested by the 
Committee. The Committee then communicated with 
Congressman Chandler, who agreed to cooperate with 
Judge Nesbit in revising the bill. Mr. George Lawo of 
Memphis, a former president of the National Retail 
Credit Association and active in support of its legislative 
work, offered the Committee his assistance in its efforts 
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to turn out a satisfactory bill for the protection of con- 
sumer credit under the Bankruptcy Law. 

Owing to Judge Nesbit’s illness in December the prep- 
aration of the bill was delayed and the new bill, known 
as HR 11219, was introduced on February 17, 1936. A 
copy of the bill was sent to the membership and a number 
of criticisms of it were received. The majority, however, 
of those expressing an opinion of the bill were in favor of 
it. The principal objections to the bill, made by the 
Cleveland and Detroit groups, have been taken up di- 
rectly by Mr. Paul C. Vaughan of Birmingham, who was 
better qualified to deal with them than any member of 
the Legislative Committee because of his familiarity with 
the work of the Debtors’ Court. 

It is the belief of the Legislative Committee that the 
Chandler Bill, as now written, stands a good chance of 
passing, if not at this session then at the next. In view 
of the experience of the Debtors’ Court in Birmingham 
under the same conditions as prevail in other states and 
the favorable opinion of the majority of members who put 
themselves on record, it seemed best to work for the pas- 
sage of the bill as it is now written with the understand- 
ing that wherever possible it will be strengthened to pro- 
tect the interests of those groups now opposed to it. The 
experience of similar groups with the Debtors’ Court in 
Birmingham has been satisfactory. The Legislative Com- 
mittee believes that the same plan can be applied to the 
country as a whole with equal satisfaction. 

The objections to the bill have come principally from 
finance and industrial loan companies who are concerned 
about their rights to enforce the paper held by them. 
Some merchants doing an installment business felt that 
they would be prevented from repossessing the goods sold 
under contract of conditional bill of sale or chattel mort- 
gage and that their lien or security might be entirely dis- 
sipated. Still others object te the cost of administration 
of the bill should it become a law. 

Some members expressed the opinion that the power of 
the court to reduce the amount of payments would be 
abused and the objection was also raised that under such 
a law a debtor might make a perpetual trusteeship out of 
his obligations, judging from the provision in the bill that 
subsequent creditors were charged with knowledge and 
were obliged to carry along on the plan accepted for pay- 
ments. Objections might be found to any piece of pro- 
posed legislation but in the main the objections raised 
were considered reasonable and were dealt with by Mr. 
Vaughan, in his personal reply, very completely. 

The National Retail Credit Association has an oppor- 
tunity in the Chandler Bill. It is a good bill, based on 
successful experience. The Legislative Committee might 
take advantage of this report to go into an extensive 
argument in favor of the Chandler Bill, having in mind 
the interests of the National Retail Credit Association as 
a whole. The Committee, however, prefers to stand 
back of the bill in these few words feeling sure that 
Judge Nesbit, its author (who is also on the program of 
this convention) will cover the ground thoroughly, ex- 
plaining the procedure of the Debtors’ Court in Birming- 
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ham and the provisions of the Chandler Bill which will 
set up similar procedure in the Federal Courts throughout 
the United States. 

There is still on the legislative program an amendment 
to the Bankruptcy Law which would provide for the 
elimination of necessaries from the individual’s bank- 
ruptcy schedule but this matter has been held in abeyance 
for the time being as it was thought advisable to con- 
centrate on similar beneficial legislation more likely to 
pass. 

The matter of the garnishment of the salaries of 
Federal employees was taken up at the meeting of the 
Legislative Committee, and the Washington Counsel re- 
ported that regulations which would give to retail credit 
the essential protection were in the hands of a Federal 
Bureau committee and it was expected that they would 
be adopted. If Departmental regulations on this subject 
are not adopted then the Legislative Committee believes 
that a bill should be introduced without further delay 
providing for the garnishment of the salaries of Federal 
employees. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the debts of Federal employees can be composed without 
garnishment under the Chandler Bill if this becomes a 
law, and such an arrangement would probably be the best 
solution of the difficulty. 

The greater part of the time of the Legislative Com- 
mittee meeting on November 8 was taken up with a con- 
ference with Dr. White, Dr. Lloyd and Mr. H. T. La- 
Crosse of the Department of Commerce, who arranged 
for the addition of several cities and trades to the 1935 
Retail Credit Survey. When the members receive the 
next Retail Credit Survey they will note that data have 
been obtained from 89 cities and 14 retail trades. 

The interest shown by the officials of the Department 
of Commerce in charge of this work is deserving of spe- 
cial consideration and appreciation of the members of the 
National Retail Credit Association. The Retail Credit 
Survey for 1935 will be important for purposes of com- 
parison, not only with the previous year but also with pre- 
ceding years of the depression, and it is hoped that it will 
receive wide distribution. 

The type of stores selected for this Survey was based 
upon the volume of credit sales. ‘The fourteen different 
trades combined represent over two-thirds of the total 
volume of credit sales in the country. Sales data broken 
down by proportions of business transacted on a cash, 
open credit and installment basis according to the trade, 
region, and in some cases by city, will enable merchants 
to decide whether to extend or contract credit in the light 
of trends revealed by the combined statistics. 

The merchants will have the opportunity to compare 
their collections with the average prevailing in the com- 
munity and see the advisability of adopting more aggres- 
sive collection methods where the proper turnover in ac- 
counts is lacking. Figures collected by the study of bad 
debt losses will reveal the extent to which credit sales 
become uncollectable, thus pointing to contraction of 
credits by any merchant where his experiences are out of 
line with the average. 

In considering the general reduction of postage rates on 
first-class mail the Legislative Committee felt that noth- 
ing would be gained by taking this matter up with the 
finance committees of both houses of Congress at this 
time owing to the passage of the Bonus Bill. The Com- 
mittee went on record as holding this matter open for the 
future under the circumstances. The Washington Coun- 
sel was instructed by the Committee to cooperate at the 
proper time with the other agencies working for the same 
purpose. 
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While working ror national legislation on behalf of the 
National Retail Credit Association, the Committee is also 
of the opinion that the organization of state Legislative 
Committees for work within the respective states, begun 
last year, should be continued. Model statutes covering 
important interests of retail credit can be prepared by 
counsel and through the combined efforts of the state 
and national Legislative Committees, put through the 
state legislatures. 

For example, the best features of the Conciliation 
Court of Detroit could be written into a model statute 
for introduction in those states which at present do not 
have a similar court. 

The extension of state legislative work is strongly 
advocated. In time this branch of legislative work may 
become the most important program of the activities of 
the National Retail Credit Association. Collective action 
in defense of the Bar Association drives seeking to pre- 
vent the operation of collection departments by credit 
bureaus is a subject which must be undertaken without 
delay and requires the immediate organization of a Legis- 
lative Committee in all of the states which are not now 
organized. 

The thanks of the Legislative Committee are due 
Judge Nesbit, the Honorable Walter Chandler and Mr. 
George Lawo for their efforts on behalf of the Chandler 
Bill. The Committee also expresses thanks to Dr. White, 
Dr. Lloyd and Mr. H. T. LaCrosse of the Department 
of Commerce for the suggestions and assistance which 
they rendered toward enlarging the scope of the 1935 
Retail Credit Survey. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
W. J. Morgan, Chairman. 


Members of the Legislative Committee: 
W. J. Morgan, Chairman, 
H. R. Teubner, Vice Chairman, 
H. E. Armstrong, 
G. D. Harris, 
L. W. Hilbert, 
R. Preston Shealey, Washington Counsel. 
~~er 
Ready now: The Department Store Group Proceed- 
ings and Convention Addresses. See page 1, this issue. 


Membership Blank 
National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 
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KE HAVE gone through tive years beset by every 

type of problem known to merchandising. We 

have met most of these problems with a high de- 
gree of intelligence. In my opinion, however, at no time 
during the depression years did we face a nation-wide re- 
tailing problem as grave as that confronting all of us 
today. I refer specifically and pointedly, on the one 
hand, to management gone “‘volume-crazy” and, on the 
other hand, to all types of businesses who refuse to recog- 
nize that any man burdening himself beyond his ability 
to pay—mortgaging his very future—is a weak link in the 
economic chain in any community. ‘This point might 
better be made before an audience composed entirely of 
management, yet far-seeing credit men must force a 
recognition of this evil onto the consciousness of those 
who guide the destinies of retailing in every community 
today. 

Slowly, perceptibly, yet none the less surely, the ex- 
pansion of credit sales is today marching toward a day of 
reckoning—just as certainly as it did in the years im- 
mediately preceding the depression. One of the most suc- 
cessful stores in the country is following a program of 
gradual tightening up on its credit policy. It is with the 
utmost regret that I say that I know of very few other 
stores following such a program. So, take this as you 
will, I cannot refrain from sounding a note of warning 
to all. Let us recognize that the health-giving qualities 
of credit can be abused like any of the other good things 
in life. Let us recognize that credit can be likened to 
the pleasures of driving an automobile. In the hands of 
practical, rational men—men who think, for today and 
tomorrow, of the economic health of their community— 
credit is the staff of business life. In the hands of 
volume-crazed executives, the results can only be likened 
to the automobile tragedies we read of daily. Let us look 
this straight in the face! Let us not create a demon of 
our own making come back to plague us! 

The nation’s leading industries are largely financed 
through credit—Personal Loan Banks, Home Loan As- 
sociations, Credit Unions and similar institutions are do- 
ing a thriving, growing, profitable business; regardless of 
whether those institutions may have in their background 
more or less collateral (that would not be true of all), 
the fact remains that they are credit institutions and to 
be successful (and they are outstandingly so) obligations 
are being met. Credit is created and discharged. 

The entire nation, as well as each community, will best 
succeed when the larger number share in reasonable prog- 
ress. The proper use of credit can well be the largest 

*Extracts from an address before the Twenty-Third Annual 


Convention, National Retail Credit Association, Omaha, Neb., 
June 16-19, 1936. 
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Credit’s Place 


In Retailing 


By W. O. SWANSON* 
Vice-President, Nebraska Clothing Co., Omaha, Neb. 


factor in the distribution of wealth, of which we have 
heard so much, in that it offers each individual, according 
to his merit, and in a growing way, those essential needs 
which add not only to his conduct and pleasure but to his 
education, courage and confidence—characteristics which 
are fundamental to successful progress. 

Today, more than ever before, far-seeing executives 
merchandising and credit executives alike—will recognize 
the need for a community credit program. We should all 
follow the example of Minneapolis: Start with adoles- 
cence, in the schools, to impress upon all consumers the 
importance of a sound conception of credit purchasing. 
Would that it were possible to bring out of one of these 
conventions a coherent, rational and feasible nation-wide 
program for the intelligent control of and over the in- 
dividual community’s credit policies! 

Obviously a factor so dominant as credit must be intel- 
ligently directed. The real purpose of credit must al- 
ways be considered if its benefit to all concerned is to be 
realized. The use of longer time, purely for the purpose 
of increasing sales, is prostituting credit, and should not 
be encouraged, with the sole, selfish purpose of stimulat- 
ing sales. The individual to direct credit within any 
institution must be suited to the responsibility. He must 
recognize the true purpose, the long swing, and be en- 
thusiastic in personal contact with those seeking credit, 
especially with the younger individuals. Then he will 
naturally convey to them much or little, as he may be 
constituted, of wholesome benefit in maintaining a good 
credit standing, regardless of the amount involved in 
guiding them along conservative lines. 


In our grandfathers’ day, when the entire office con- 
sisted of two big spindles and an impressive single entry 
ledger, the place of credit in retailing was infinitely more 
simple than it is today. Communities were smaller—life 
was less complex—the merchants of that day knew per- 
sonally 90 per cent of those to whom they extended credit. 
What did it matter if the customer paid but once in six or 
twelve months? Life was easier—those grand old fore- 
bears of our present business knew that they would be 
paid—and they were—and life was exceedingly simple. 

From that extreme—the pulse of our everyday living 
being accelerated daily, competition being keener—we 
went through (and may still be in) a period during 
which our customers approached the credit office with 
fear and trembling, there to be greeted by an austere 
gentleman in nose glasses who looked down upon the 
applicant as did Zeus from Olympus. And the poor, 
weak mortal quivered—and repaid those bills from fear. 
And business was retarded. It is today, in many places, 
for the same reason! 
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The place of credit in today’s retailing program must 
become one of friendliness. Otherwise, we are anchored 
to the dark ages. How do we bring this about? First, 
we elevate the credit department and all members therein, 
to a sales department. We literally must live all that is 
implied by the action of your Association in your endeavor 
to change the title “Credit Manager” to that of “Man- 
ager of Credit Sales.” But merely changing the title 
won’t do it—not by a long sight! 

The first step in this direction must be based on intro- 
spection. You gentlemen must take it! Do you, per- 
sonally, and does your department, reflect a definitely 
friendly personality ? 
nose at 


Are you still looking down your 
those poor, weak mortals who are fifteen days 
do they enjoy coming in for a friendly chat and 
a sympathetic ear 
their intent? In 
95 per cent of all 


late, or 
telling you their troubles, confident of 
and a recognition of the sincerity of 
short, is everyone out to beat us, or are 
people essentially honest ? 

There is no better word than WARMTH. There must 
be just as much warmth in credit contacts as there is in 
any sales department in the store. 
come from within- 


This warmth must 
Our customers 
are not fools—and they don’t like smiles which bear too 
closely a resemblance to a cracked plate. 


it must be sincere. 


In the discussion of an application for credit, frank- 
ness and consideration should be expressed in the most 
cordial terms, deliberation and ample time being offered 
to each—something in the nature of a social visit. Frank- 
ness, of course, can be displayed only on the part of the 
credit manager where he is in full command of his sub- 
ject and so in a position to discuss it in simple terms. 
Anyone making a purchase for cash, naturally is inter- 
ested only in tne article required; a purchase made. on 
credit involves elements which speak for themselves. 

The best salespeople in any of our organizations re- 
flect warmth, cordiality and their own personalities. Suc- 
cessful credit departments, and therefore credit men, must 
reflect the cordiality and personality of the store. This 
theme must be carried through all the credit department’s 
functions. We must face the recognition that all credit 
men are salesmen—that credit letters are, in reality, sales 
letters. And we must individualize, personalize, every- 
thing we do. We must have fewer printed slips, fewer 
form letters, more personalization in everything we do. 

These changes cannot come about unless they are sup- 
ported and even sponsored by management. 
must become merchandise-minded—salesmen. 


Credit men 
They must 
be in on all important conferences—either those confer- 
ences on the subject of store policy or individual promo- 
tion for a day. 

To carry this conception of warmth in the credit de- 
partment to a successful materialization, the gap between 
the credit department and individual salespeople must be 
lessened. Friendly relationships between the credit de- 
partment and all selling departments must be cemented. 
Credit rules must no longer be arbitrarily handed down 
to selling staffs; they must be explained in academic de- 
tail, and, just as a new shipment of merchandise, must be 
SOLD to a store’s selling staff. 

In conclusion, I am definitely certain that Credit’s 
Place in Retailing has, with modern business, advanced 
to the point where it is now as important a factor in any 
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well-regulated retail store as the buying and selling end 
of the institution itself. The realization of the fact that 
the Manager of Credit Sales has a closer contact with 
the customer than has any other man within your institu 
tion makes it vastly important that he should remember 
at. all times that his department is directly responsible for 
the building up or tearing down of that institution’s busi- 
ness. He must exercise tact in refusing credit to the 
point where the customer will appreciate a true service 
It is 
important for all of us in the retail field to endeavor 


every second of the time to be human in our contacts with 


given the same as though credit had been granted. 


our customers. 


~~ Gr 


Sane Credit Sales Policies and Promotions 
(Continued from page 6.) 


learn to carry on the battle from any position in which | 
may find myself. When the store executives are pushing 
for more volume I will promote efficiency in credit sales 
and fight to Sell All Departments of the Store to the 


Customer.” 
The promotional-minded credit work 


hand in hand with the advertising and merchandise man- 


manager can 
agers. The charge customers may be circularized, telling 
them of special events and a “very special buy for our 
That’s “Selling All 
Departments of the Store to the Customer.” In this 
manner a credit manager may be the means of increasing 
the volume of the store far greater than any other official 
of the store. 


customers in the blank department.” 


In this new order of things there does not seem to be 
a place today for the old type of credit manager who 
merely supervises credit granting and oversees collections, 
but in his place we see store executives engaging wide- 
awake credit managers who are promotionally minded to- 
ward sales. 

For years the title used was “Credit Manager,” but the 
new order of things has changed that title to “Manager 
of Credit Sales,” which implies what I have just said. 

Invoice yourself and your position: Are you a “Credit 
Manager” or are you a “Manager of Credit Sales’? 
And let us remember that the manager of credit sales 
who looks out for business is not bothered by the business 
outlook. 
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Educating Customers to Pay Promptly 
(Continued from page 19.) 


officers and directors are, and some of the important items 
of business taken up at the meetings. 

All that is necessary to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity is to get the information into the newspaper early 
enough for it to go to press. This is just a part of the 
campaign to continually impress upon the minds of the 
public that the matter of retail credit is always under 
close scrutiny of the credit managers and the credit bu- 
reaus of the country and this can be accomplished (par- 
tially) through the news columns of our newspapers. 





Credit News Flashes -- 


(Continued from page 21.) 


Cleveland’s “Spokane Derby” 

They’re off at Cleveland on a “Spokane Derby” —and 
the ladies are setting the pace. It came about thus: When 
the delegation returned from Omaha in June, considerable 
talk started about getting a crowd out to Spokane. Some- 
body suggested that a fund be raised to pay or help pay 
expenses for some of the delegation. Everybody thought 
it was a good idea and everybody talked about it. But for 
several weeks talk was all they did. 

Then the Cleveland Women’s Credit Club grew tired 
of all talk and no action. And they started the “Spokane 
Derby.” Taking advantage of the fact that everyone was 
excited and enthusiastic over the annual outing of the 
Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company, the ladies de- 
veloped a money-raising affair (in conjunction with the 
outing), the proceeds to go to the much-discussed fund. 

The Women’s Credit Club (which, by the way, was 
organized in February, 1929, and believes itself to be the 
first women’s credit group in the country) has a member- 
ship of 66. These were organized into teams with a team 
captain in charge of each. Tickets for the affair were 
printed in books of ten and three books assigned to every 
member of the club. For ten days prior to the outing the 
ladies sold these tickets faster than President Catherine 
Doody Bartlett could keep them supplied! 

Then, on the day of the outing, Wednesday, Aug. 12, 
the club membership turned out almost solidly to sell 
tickets on the grounds. At the time the photograph was 
taken, better than half the club membership was on hand 
and the others kept arriving through the balance of the 
afternoon. 

When the cash was counted and the bills paid, the 
ladies turned $175 over to the “Spokane Derby” fund. 
But that isn’t all that’s in the fund! The men, smarting 
under the challenge laid down by the ladies, organized a 
plan of their own which was one of the most popular fea- 
tures of the outing’s evening program. And they realized 
a little over $100. 

So the fund started with $275 and it won’t stop there 
because already the Women’s Credit Club is planning an- 
other money-raising project for early fall and has some 
other ideas in reserve. The men are trying to keep from 
being outdone and it looks as though Cleveland is going 
to be well represented in Spokane, 


despite the distance that will have to 
be traveled. 


The photograph at the right shows 
part of the membership of the Cleve- 
land Women’s Credit Club at the an- 
nual outing of the Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company. 


(Editor’s Note: We are sure that 
details of Cleveland’s “Spokane 
Derby” plan may be obtained by writ- 
ing Wm. H. Gray, Secretary, Cleve- 
land Retail Credit Men’s Company, 
National” City Bank Bldg., Cleve- 
land.) 
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Birmingham’s “Booster” Plan 

W. V. Trammell, Secretary of the Associated Retail 
Credit Managers of Birmingham, outlines below their 
plan to assist in defraying expenses of delegates to the 
National Convention: 

We hold a meeting each Thursday at which we dis- 
tribute a bulletin containing information sent in from day 
to day by members with reference to slow accounts, bad 
checks, and some twelve other classifications. The names 
appearing under the three major classifications are read 
and discussed each week. 

In order to encourage members to furnish information 
for the weekly bulletins—to increase attendance at the 
weekly meetings—and, finally, to encourage attendance at 
conventions, we have for a great many years offered a 
series of prizes to members. The number of prizes and 
the amounts have varied at different times, depending 
upon the distance from Birmingham to the convention 
city. 

Last year, we offered three grand prizes, the money to 
be used toward expenses to the National Convention: 
First prize, $100.00; second prize, $75.00; and third 
prize, $50.00—the winners to be determined as follows: 

Each member was given credit for one point for one or 
more names sent in for the bulletin under any of the fourteen 
classifications. In other words, they were given one point 
for each classification under which they have names listed 
for the bulletin each week. They are given five points for 
attendance and fifteen points for each new member obtained. 
The winners, of course, are those receiving the highest number 
of points during the year. For those who missed not more 
than two meetings during the year, an additional fifty points 
in the contest were awarded. 

In addition to the above, we offered $5.00 to be used toward 
convention expenses for each new member obtained, and if the 
member does not attend the National Convention, he is en- 
titled to $2.50 in cash for each new member. Likewise, the 


Association has always paid the expenses of the incoming 
President to the National Convention. 


By this method we have been able, we believe, to main- 
tain continuous interest in our weekly bulletin and weekly 
meetings. At the same time, the underlying purpose of 
the contest has always been, first, to encourage a free flow 
of derogatory information for the bulletin each week, and 
secondly, to encourage attendance at the weekly meetings, 
and finally a consistent interést in the conventions of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 

As evidence of the success of the plan, we have averaged 
at least 51 noon meetings each year since 1917, and have, 
during this period, been able to distribute to the members 
each week a bulletin full of live, vital information. 
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High-Lights of the Secretary’s Report 


(As Submitted to the Omaha Convention, June 16, 1936) 


that under the new “Building for the Future” 

program adopted at the Memphis Convention, 
the Research Division had been reorganized and had be- 
come a fact-finding institution—gathering on a national 
scale, facts and figures affecting the operation of retail 
credit and collection departments and disseminating the 
assembled information for the benefit of the entire mem- 
bership. I am happy to report that through the excel- 
lent cooperation of all our members we have been able 
to make wonderful progress toward our ideal during the 
past year. 

The monthly trends on collections and credit sales, as 
well as the actual collection figures which appear every 
thirty days in The Creprr Wor pb, have now become a 
recognized barometer on retail credit business through- 
out the United States and Canada. Members and non- 
members alike have come to recognize and use these 
figures in the operations of their credit departments and, 
at the same time, they are used as a basis for future credit 
policies. The number of cities reporting their credit 
trends has increased twofold since this time last year 
and we expect additional cities to report their figures as 
soon as they can be secured and sent to us by press time 
each month. 

Along with publishing these figures in The Crepit 
Wor _p we have continued the policy of sending advance 
newspaper releases every thirty days to 395 cities in all 
parts of the country. At the same time, a release is given 
to the Associated Press, United Press and International 
News Service, who in turn send the information to all of 
the metropolitan newspapers in the United States. From 
the newspaper clippings which we receive at our National 
Office, we know that these monthly figures are being 
published in the majority of the larger newspapers from 
coast to coast. 

At the same time, our Research Division conducted 
special studies at the request of members. We have also 
added additional data and information to studies which 
were completed during 1934. Seven new studies are now 
available, entitled: 

1. “Age Analysis Percentages.” 
2. “Credit Policies of Department Stores 
Pertaining to Employees’ Accounts.”’ 


A T THE Rochester Convention last year, I reported 





3. “Draw Back Systems.” 

4. “A Study of the Sale of All Types of 
Merchandise on Deferred Payments.” 

. “How 64 Stores Sell Wearing Apparel 
On Deferred Payments.” 

6. “Community Credit Policies.” 

7. “Credit Sales Promotion and Customer 
Control.” 


Ar 


The plan of selling all types of merchandise on deferred 
payments is the most important factor in the trend of 
retail credit today. This subject has been discussed at 
all of our District meetings during the past year. Your 
Research Division will continue to watch this far-reach- 
ing and important trend and will report to you, through 
the pages of The Crepir Wor p or by special study, new 
developments, from time to time. 


We have received many requests during the past year 
for forms, special studies and information of a con- 
fidential nature. From letters received at our National 
Office, we are confident that those who requested informa- 
tion and assistance from our Research Division are well 
satisfied with our services. The effectiveness and use- 
fulness of the Research Division to our members is at- 
tested by the number of requests we receive for informa- 
tion and assistance throughout the year. 

For the use of our members, the Business Information 
Service, which is prepared by the Marketing Research and 
Service Division of the United States Department of 
Commerce, was installed during the year. The material 
available through this service covers many subjects in the 
retail field and many of our members have requested in- 
formation from this service during the past year, to be 
used in making talks throughout the country. We hope 
that many of you will take advantage of this new service. 

The Research Division in cooperation with member 
stores again cooperated with the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the gathering of data and informa- 
tion for the 1935 retail credit survey. Dr. Edward L. 
Lloyd of the Marketing Research and Service Division 
has explained the results of this survey at the Convention. 

Der 
Ready now: The Department Store Group Proceed- 


ings and Convention Addresses. See page 1, this issue. 





Every copy of How to Collect Installment 
Accounts has been sold on a money-back-if- 
not-satisfied guarantee. Purchasers like the 
collection letters, forms, original ideas and sage 
advice in this book so well that they recom- 
mend it to their friends. 

Credit Bureaus throughout the country have 
praised it. Installment stores, finance com- 
panies, department stores, coal companies, doc- 
tors, and many others are using this interesting 
book by Samuel W. Guggenheim, A.B. 


70 PAGES 12 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Imitation Leather Bound -- $2.25 
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Ordered “On Approval’ —Rept With Enthusiasm! 





We will send you ten copies of our 1936 collec- 
tion forms on receipt of this ad and a dime 
to cover cost of mailing. These improved 
forms in two colors cost you only $3.00 per 
hundred. Others charge up to $15.00 per hun- 
dred for similar forms. 


We will include 5 each of 3 collection forms 
FREE with every order for How to Collect 
Installment Accounts sent in promptly. We 
pay postage when remittance is sent with or- 
der. Act now! Delay causes collection loss. 


THE CREDIT PRESS 


Box 52, Brighton Station, Rochester, N. Y. 














T IS my opinion that we are selling unreasonable 

terms when a substantial down payment is not se- 

cured; when fur coats are sold on terms extending 
ver a period of more than six months; when furniture 
ind floor covering accounts go beyond the eighteen-month 
period; and when ranges and electrical refrigerators are 
‘ontracted for on terms longer than twenty-four months. 
Che abuse of granting unreasonable terms is more preva 
lent on sales of merchandise purchased on conditional 
sales contracts than merchandise purchased on open ac- 
counts. The following remarks, therefore, refer to items 
sold on conditional sales contracts. 

The advertising of unreasonable terms, which does not 
require a down payment, in my estimation is not good 
business. I believe most of you will agree that the down 
payment in most cases binds the sale—that the largest 
percentage of repossessions occurs on those contracts on 
which deposits have not been secured. I should like to 
quote from a recent article, which appeared in Credit- 
grams on “Installment Selling of Electrical Appliances.” 
The writer stated, “It is on the accounts with no down 
payments or very small down payments that we have had 
most of our merchandise repossessions.” 

I believe that most of you will agree that profit disap- 
pears when it is necessary to repossess merchandise. 

Not so many years ago we were able to obtain 25 
per cent deposit on all merchandise sold on conditional 
sales contracts. Terms on the balance were for twelve 
months. Then some one conceived the idea of extending 
the time of payment over a period of eighteen months in 
order to take some of the business away from competitors. 
Everything was all right until all the stores climbed on 
the “band wagon” and met the terms. Terms were ex- 
tended to twenty-four months, and now we are all try- 
ing to see who can give the longest time in which to pay 
tor washing machines, stoves, refrigerators, etc. 

What I should like to know is: Where do we go from 
? Where are we going to stop in this wild orgy of 
Selling and Granting of Unreasonable Terms? We have 
reached the point where we have forgotten the pride we 
formerly had in selling merchandise and service. We are 
breaking down the principles for which we have fought 
for years—to educate the buying public to buy according 
to their ability to pay, and to pay their obligations 
promptly. 

We have all heard the argument that if a man’s credit 
record is clear and he has the desire to pay promptly, the 
payments will be made just as satisfactorily on a thirty- 


here: 


*Extracts from an address before the Twenty-Third Annual 
Convention, National Retail Credit Association, Omaha, Neb., 
June 16-19, 1936. 
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Disadvantages of “Selling” 
Unreasonable Terms 


By JOHN H. SMITH* 


Credit Manager, Olds, Wortman & King, Inc., Portland, Ore.; 
President, Portland Retail Credit Association 


six-month contract as they will be made on an eighteen- 
month contract. I do not believe that this is true. The 
possibility of loss of position, physical injury or illness, 
unquestionably is greater; and the result may be that the 
customer is unable to make payments promptly—if at all. 

Statistics compiled by The Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany show that accidents kill one hundred thousand, and 
injure ten million Americans each year, which is approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of the total population. I believe that 
there are about forty million wage earners. Consequently, 
there are about 3,200,000 wage earners who are either 
killed or injured each year. 

I am referring particularly to the wage earner since 
wages constitute 60 per cent of our national income. 

A research study of a manufacturing enterprise, con- 
ducted by the Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, disclosed that, “Only one-fourth of the journey- 
man shapers were on the payroll for a period not exceed- 
ing two years and that 48%» per cent, or approximately 
one-half, remained on the payroll not over five years.” 

The author states further that, “Although the results 
found in this study cannot be used to interpret conditions 
in other occupations and in other industries, it is con- 
ceivable at least that conditions approximating somewhat 
those found here may obtain in other skilled occupations.” 

As stated above, the possibility of being able to make 
payments promptly depends upon the ability to retain a 
position, to maintain good health, and to avoid serious 
accidents. , 

The extension of credit over a period of thirty-six 
months or longer is, in my estimation, very much out of 
line. It is neither necessary, nor is it good business. 

There is no question but that everyone is entitled to 
enjoy the modern conveniences if he is in a position to 
meet payments promptly; but what reason is there for 
anyone to mortgage income over such a long period of 
time? It is only human nature that a man should yield 
to the temptation to overbuy with the high-pressure sales- 
manship and the flaunting of such unreasonable terms as 
we have at the present time. Many stores are so anxious 
for volume that they do not hesitate to ask a man to 
mortgage his income for a period of three years or longer. 

It is my contention that the desire to pay promptly 
diminishes over a long period of time. A_ prospective 
buyer is keenly desirous of buying a particular piece of 
merchandise. When the sale is completed she is thrilled 
with the pride of ownership. While the merchandise is 
new and the buyer is enthusiastic about it, the willingness 
to make payments continues. 
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However, as the newness wears off and other items, 
perhaps newer ones, attract attention, additional obliga- 
tions result. As a consequence the willingness and desire 
to pay the previous obligations lessen. This is often fol- 
lowed by the omission of a single payment. Later more 
payments are missed. This creates a tendency toward de- 
linquency and is reflected in the collection percentage of 
contract accounts and the collection percentage of open 
accounts as well. 

We can all remember the time, not so many years ago, 
when we were selling high-priced radios, that the manu- 
facturers reduced prices so rapidly that even though the 
payments on contracts had been made promptly, the buy- 
ing public could purchase the same style radios, only 
later models, at less than the amount that was owing on 
their contracts. 

It seems very likely to me that we may be confronted 
with the same situation with reference to household 
equipment. We know from past experience that prices 
drop to enable more people to buy. As a particular in- 
come group has been completely sold, lower income groups 
must be approached. ‘The bulk of the future equipment 
business must be expected from the laborer and the wage 
earner in the lower income brackets. 


It is high time that we refuse to allow manufacturers 
of nationally advertised merchandise to dictate the terms 
on which their merchandise is to be sold. It seems very 
probable that the prices of household and electrical equip- 
ment will of necessity be lowered and we shall then be 
confronted with the problem of repossessions. 

However, it will be much more serious than was the 
problem of radio repossessions, as a very sane policy was 
in vogue at thet time which called for payment in ap- 
proximately twelve months. The repossession value of an 
item at the end of eighteen months is considerably de- 
creased at the end of thirty-six months. It will surprise 
me very much if the recent liberal FHA terms and our 
wild selling spree of unreasonable terms do not result in 
the flooding of the market with many items of used mer- 
chandise. 

Thus these Disadvantages of Selling Unreasonable 
Terms indicate that the possibility of making a profit is 
diminished. In other words, the chances of not making a 
profit increase greatly on a thirty-six-month contract in 
comparison with a twelve-month contract. 

In our desire to increase volume we fail to realize that 
eventually we must stop this unwarranted competition of 
selling unreasonable terms. We are allowing the prin- 
ciples of credit to be undermined. We are extending 
credit beyond the point at which profits are’ reasonably 
well protected. 

I should like to quote a recent article which appeared 
in a local paper, referring to a visit of a leading execu- 
tive. From this article, captioned “Credit Liberality 
Held as Retarding Business Interests,” I quote: “Credit 
abuses must be eliminated from business within a year if 
business hopes to avoid a day of reckoning on this score, 
believes John J. Schumann, Jr., of New York City, Presi- 
dent of General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

“He expressed the opinion in an address to local bank- 
ers that in a desire to get trade, wholesalers and retailers 
are prone today to be too liberal with credit. He said 
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that down payments are too small and time payments are 
extended over too long a period.” 

What we need is more cooperation among the mem- 
bers of the National Retail Credit Association. It is 
comparatively simple to inaugurate a sane and sensible 
policy of selling on reasonable terms if the members would 
only trust each other one-half as much as they do theit 
customers. It is this lack of cooperation and confidence 
that causes much unnecessary advertising and granting of 
unreasonable terms. 

Why can’t some concerted action be taken by the Na 
tional Retail Credit Association, in conjunction with all 
its members, to outline a definite and uniform plan of 
payment for merchandise sold on time-payment plan? 
Why can’t we endeavor to have this policy adopted na 
tionally? I realize that many of the communities have 
adopted a community credit policy and others have en 
deavored to do so without results. However, if the Na 
tional Association would assume the leadership and 
sponsor such a movement, it would assist materially in 
correcting the evils of Selling and Advertising Unreason 
able Terms. 

DE" 


Use This “Gold” Membership Sign 


To date 47 local associations have adopted this new 
Membership Sign. Printed in deep purple, on heavy 
weight gold cardboard, it makes an attractive, attention 
getting emblem—worthy of a place in any credit office. 
Actual size, 6 inches wide by 7 inches deep—punched for 
hanging. 

Prices. (To individual members): One, 15 cents; 
two, 25 cents; five, 50 cents. Special prices to local as- 
sociations in lots of 100 or more—with the name of the 





-»»>MEMBER<-- 
“TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


AS A 
SACRED TRUST 


A. 








RETAIL 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 
CREDIT 











local association (instead of the National’s) imprinted. 
Write for prices: National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Positions Wanted 


Crepir MANAGER—Attorney with 14 years’ experience 
in retail credits, in two large department stores in Middle 
West. Is now in charge of credits and collections, ac- 
counts receivable, bill adjusting and legal department. 
Address Box 94, Crepit Wor-p. 

er 

CoNTROLLER-CONSULTANT—Exceptionally well quali- 
fied by long years of experience in the retail field, to 
combine the duties of Credit Manager, Office Manager 
and Controller. Location is immaterial. Connected at 
present with important Middle West organization. Cor- 
respondence invited. Address Box 95, Crepir Wor Lp. 


=e” 


Retratt Crepir MANAGER—ACCOUNTANT—Desires 
to make change. College graduate, age 31, married, 
Christian. Now employed and for the past ten years in 


charge of Credits and Collections and Accounting De- 
partment of a retail women’s ready-to-wear store. 
ble of taking full charge. Address Box 91, 
Wor _p. 


Capa- 
CREDIT 


Der 
Crepir MANAGER—Now in charge of installment 
credit and collection procedure with large national retail 
credit organization. Previous public utility experience. 
Age 33, college education. Fourteen years’ experience. 
Excellent correspondent and capable executive. Address 

Box 92, The Crepir Wor -p. 

er 
Crepir MANAGER—Five years’ experience as credit 
manager of department store. Prior to that worked for 
five years as public accountant. Thirty-three years of age, 


married, two children. Address Box 93, The Crepit 
Wor p. 
Der 

Crepir MANAGER—OFFICE MANAGER—Department 
store and women’s specialty store experience; 16 years 
with leading women’s store in full charge credits, collec- 
tions and accounting. Will go anywhere. 
Address Box 86, Creprr Wor p. 


~er 


References. 


More Convention Boosts 

I am enclosing our order for a copy of the 1936 De- 
partment Store Group Proceedings and Convention Ad- 
dresses, and I want to say again that I think you did an 
excellent job of the complete handling of the Omaha Con- 
vention.—ERWIN Kant, Credit Manager, Ed. Schuster 
& Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

~>er 

The Omaha Convention was one of the best that I 
have attended in the past few years. The Convention 
Committees are to be highly congratulated on their ef- 
forts and the results they obtained—DerAN AsHBy, Man- 
ager of Credit Sales, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

“Der 

I think that you and your cohorts should be congratu- 
lated on the splendid Convention at Omaha and, par- 
ticularly, for the peace and harmony in the ranks of the 
N. R. C. A.—A. B. Buckerince, Executive Manager, 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., New York 
City. 
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Stickers for 
“Tnactive’” Accounts 


Use on “blank” statements each month-- 
or as a series -- one each month 





We Missed You 
Last Month! 
vv 
Anything wrong? If 
so, please give us a 
chance to correct it. 

We Value 
Your Patronage! 
© 1934, mw. am. c. a. 

















minder 


month 


Use Your 


Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 


vv 


This is just a re- 


missed you last 


Charge Account! 
© 1934, w.m.c.a. 





that we 





You Don’t Owe 
Us a Cent! 


vv 


Yes! We've noticed 
it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 


Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 
© 1934, mw. x. c. a. 
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“The First Four Pages of Your Blue 


Book of Credit and Collection Letters Are 
Worth the Price I Paid for It!” 


of HIS book, prepared especially for the members of 
this Association, contains tested, proved collection 
letters; letters to revive inactive accounts and letters 
to bring in new accounts; “skeleton” letter ideas that 
you can adapt to your own letters. 


Letters for every credit and collection department need 
—33 of them—any one of them worth more than the spe- 
cial price we have made on this book. 


“Good horse sense in every line of it,” wrote one mem- 
ber. “Wonderful letters”; wrote another, “and worth 
plenty to retailers who will use them.” Hundreds of 
letters complimenting the book have been received. 
Read the typical letter at the left. 





A glance at the subtitles will give you an idea of its 
contents: 


pomnsierene 


Read the Letter: ._ The Secret of Prompt Collections—Uniform 
Gentlemen: Credit Procedure 


With reference to the Blue Book of Starting New Accounts Off Right (With a 


Credit and Collection Letters, which the series of letters for use on new accounts) 
writer purchased a short time back: 


Make Your Letters More Effective—With the 
“You” Viewpoint 


I am frank to say I think the intro- 








ductory or first four pages of this book 
are worth the price I paid for it. 

These pages contain good sound ad- 
vice that is worth a great deal to any- 
one in credit work and more espe- 
cially to those who are just starting 
out. If I were a beginner I would not 
be without this little book for twice 
the price. 

I think the letters are splendid and 
the why and wherefores that go with 
them are so helpful, I do not believe 
anyone in this line of work will ever 
regret the purchase of one. 

Yours very truly, 
L. V. Gibbs, Credit Mgr. 
M. Levy Co., Inc. 
Shreveport, La. 


—— 


National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive Street 


Educating Old Customers to Pay Promptly 
(With a series of letters for use on old ac- 
counts) 


Installment or Budget Account Letters 
Special Letters for Special Problems 


Letters to Revive Inactive Accounts (With re- 
ports of actual results) 


Letters That Build New Charge Account Busi- 
ness (Actual letters shown) 


SPECIAL PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


(To members only; to nonmembers, 


$1.50 postpaid) 


Over 6000 copies now in use by National Members! 














St. Louis, Missouri 














Build Better Collections With 


“Credit Understanding” Advertising! 


Realizing 

value of credit, 
she uses current 
income to meet 
current expene” 


tures 
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credit as a Sacred trust 
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What do your customers know about credit? 
About credit terms? What do they know about the 
credit bureau and its functions? Do they even 
know of its existence? Do they really understand 
the value of good credit ratings or the advantages of 
being able to buy on credit? 

Every retailer knows the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising in retail merchandising. If it’s good 


business to use it to sell merchandise, isn’t it equally, 


good business to use it to “sell” the idea of paying 
—according to terms—for that merchandise? 
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iC More Than Alll the Gold 


Mines In the World’ — 


“Credit,” said 
Daniel Webster, 
“Was done a thou- 
sand times more to 
enrich mankind than 
all the gold mines in 
the world” 
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The N. R. C. A. “Pay Promptly” advertising 
campaign, consisting of 12 advertisements, in three 
sizes, was developed for just that purpose. The ads 
are diversified, explaining various credit questions 
from the credit bureau to the use of a charge ac- 
count, 

This campaign will improve credit condi- 
tions in the entire community by showing people 
why it is to their advantage to pay their obligations 
promptly. 


i plea e write the 


for a new campaign 
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